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The American School and Jewish Education 


EWISH education in America is pre- 

ponderantly supplementary in nature. 

Jewish schools offer instruction on 
Sundays and weekday afternoons after 
the regular public school day. The ma- 
jority of Jews in the United States are 
opposed to the establishment of separate 
Jewish schools where students would re- 
ceive an integrated education in general 
plus study in Jewish subjects, patterned 
after, but distinctly different from Catho- 
lic parochial schools. 

American Jews are also almost unani- 
mously opposed to the instruction of re- 
ligion in any form or manner in the 
public schools. They are fervent believers 
in the principle of separation of Church 
and State, and Jewish rabbinic and lay 
leaders have time and again expressed 
their opposition to “released time” instruc- 
tion, to the introduction of “non-sectarian” 
prayers in the public schools and to the 
use of funds of the Federal government 
for private schools be they Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish. 

The rationale for Jewish supplementary 
education is based on the conviction that 
the welfare of America and of the Amer- 
ican people will be best served if “Amer- 
icanism will develop through a mutual 
giving and taking of contributions from 
both the newer and older Americans in 
the interest of commonweal.” This ra- 
tionale rejects the theory of a “melting 
pot” which calls for an assimilation of the 
different ethnic and cultural strains and 
groups to the dominant Anglo-Saxon 
group. Randolph Bourne condemned the 
theory of the melting pot by pointing out 
that the foreign groups which blindly 
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attempt to become “Americanized” by 
rapidly repudiating their own ethnic cul- 
ture and accepting without any discrim- 
ination what passes for American values, 
customs and mores become cultural half- 
breeds—neither assimilated Anglo-Saxons 
nor members of creative cultural minor- 
ity groups. While reluctant to accept the 
cosmopolitan ideals of Bourne’s theory 
of trans-nationalism, Jewish educators 
viewed the theory of “cultural pluralism” 
as formulated by Horace Kallen with 
great sympathy. Kallen maintains that 
“democracy involves not the elimination 
of differences but the perfection and con- 
servation of differences.” Cultural plural- 
ism according to Kallen calls for recog- 
nition that in addition to religious groups 
there are in America distinct cultural and 
ethnic groups. These groups should be 
encouraged to foster their unique values, 
social and historic interests and then be 
guided into a fellowship of freedom and 
cooperation. 

Democratic society is a society based on the 
equal right of different people freely to live and 
grow according to their differences . . . the cul- 
ture of such a society (democratic) is necessarily 
a pluralistic culture, a confederation and self 
orchestration of these variables and differenti- 
ations into a stream of living over freer and 
more abundant standards. 

Jewish educators did not, and do not, 
accept the view, usually ascribed to the 
Catholic Church, that all education should 
be centered in religion and therefore ed- 
ucation is the inalienable right of the 
church and that character training can 
best be accomplished in a religious school 
and not in the secular public school. They 
rather subscribed to the views of such an 
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authority on character education as Harry 
C. McKown among whose many students 
at the University of Chicago were several 
Chicago Jewish educators, who main- 
tained that the public schools can and 
should do a creditable job in character 
training. 

The place of Jewish education in Amer- 
ican democracy and its aims and objec- 
tives were debated and defined in the 
1920’s and early 30’s by a small group of 
pioneers in American Jewish education 
which included Dr. Samson Benderly, 
Dr. Alexander M. Dushkin, Dr. Emanuel 
Gamoran, Dr. Isaac Berkman, Dr. Jacob S. 
Golub, Dr. Israel Chipkin and Dr. Samuel 
Dinin. It is significant that all members 
of this group, with the exception of Dr. 
Benderly, studied at Teachers College 
of Columbia University which published 
their doctoral theses. The acknowledge- 
ments in their respective theses indicated 
the debt of gratitude they felt to their Co- 
lumbia University teachers, John Dewey 
and William H. Kilpatrick. It might be of 
interest to note that Samuel Dinin entitled 
his doctor’s thesis, Jewish Education in a 
Changing Civilization—clearly patterned 
after Kilpatrick’s Education in a Chang- 
ing Civilization. 

The influence of this theoretical pioneer- 
ing was soon felt in Chicago, especially 
since Dr. Dushkin and Dr. Golub assumed 
responsible positions on the staff of the 
Chicago Board of Jewish Education. 


The functions and objectives of the 
supplementary Jewish school were des- 
cribed by Emanuel Gamoran as an at- 
tempt to socialize the Jewish child into 
the Jewish group. This socialization into 
the Jewish group will then help him to 
attain the general aim of education which 
is “continue socialization . . . first as to 
simple groups and later into highly com- 
plex groups.” 

The function of Jewish education, says 
Samuel Dinin, is to... 


se . establish the continuity between the 
present life of the Jewish child and the past life 
of his people; to integrate him into the life of the 
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Jewish community and the American community, 
to transform his personality progressively in the 
light of the best ideals of the Jewish people and 
the American people.” 

Alexander Dushkin defined the bases of 
the Jewish school as 

“(1) giving the individual the knowledge and 
attitudes which he needs to meet properly his 
relationships as a Jew ...and (2) giving to the 
individual those sanctions for the good life which 
derive from our own (Jewish) history, literature 
and custom.” 

These definitions clearly indicate the 
influence that modern American education 
and especially progressive education has 
had on the philosophy and methods of 
Jewish education in America. 

Gamoran’s theory of Jewish education 
as a process of socialization of the Jewish 
individual to the Jewish group and then 
to the larger American community was 
formulated under the influence of John 
Dewey. Dewey maintained that true 
growth and progress takes place best in 
a social medium and thus the aim of 
education in the democratic society is 
continuous and progressive socialization. 
Dewey proposed that the end of education 
is social efficiency, and that the child can 
acquire this efficiency to a considerable 
degree through simplified life experiences. 
He urged active participation rather than 
passive experiences and demanded that 
the school train children in cooperation 
and social service. The individual is de- 
veloping best as he learns to share his 
activities and ideas with others. 

“Setting up conditions which stimulate certain 
visible and tangible ways of acting is the first 
step. Making the individual a sharer or partner 
in the associated activity so that he feels its 
success as his success, its failure as his failure, 
is the completing step. As soon as he is possessed 
by the emotional attitude of the group, he will 
be alert to recognize the special ends at which it 
aims and the means employed to secure success.” 

Gamoran stressed the need for chang- 
ing the Jewish curriculum in the light of 
progressive education. Dewey’s conviction 
that the curriculum should be synony- 
mous with life and that “subject matter 
of education connotes of meanings which 
supply content to existing social life,” 
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caused Gamoran to demand that the “Jew- 
ish school should reflect Jewish life” al- 
though, because of the objective conditions 
of Jewish life in non-Jewish environment, 
only in a limited application. The Jewish 
school should be adjusted to American 
life and conditions and as far as possible 
the curriculum of the school should be- 
come a curriculum of values and not of 
subject matters. 


Dinin pointed out that in the Jewish 
school “the subject matter is determined 
by the conception of knowledge as an end 
in itself. It’s something fixed by the adult. 
The child has nothing to say about its 
selection, about its use. All subject matter 
is extraneous, incidental and extra- 
curricular.” 


In the light of modern American edu- 
cational concepts, Dinin demanded that 
Judaism must be acquired by the children 
in the Jewish school by actual participa- 
tion, by doing and making. Dinin was 
profoundly influenced by the pragmatism 
of Pierce, James and Dewey and espe- 
cially by the theory of experimentalism 
of John L. Childs who wrote, “each in- 
dividual derives his meanings—actually 
builds his mind out of concrete dealings 
with the particular materials found in his 
natural and social environment.” In the 
process of education the teachers are the 
guides and the school must become the 
center of building a new civilization. 

Education comes to be thought of less as some- 
thing that the teacher is to do, and much more 
in terms of what children are to do ... the 
starting point for educational activities is the 
concrete capacities and interests of individual 
children . . . learnings are better if the child 
participates in the activities. . . . Education, 
growth and experiencing are synonymous. 

Consequently Dinin demanded a com- 
plete reorientation and change in the 
curriculum of the Jewish school. This 
curriculum should be changed from a 
subject matter curriculum into a curric- 
ulum of story projects, play projects, land 
projects and excursion projects as sug- 
gested by Ellsworth Collings in An Ezx- 
periment with a Project Curriculum, or 
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divided into four main types of projects as 
listed by Kilpatrick: producer’s projects, 
consumers projects, problem projects, and 
learning projects. 

Dinin urged that some of the activities 
in the Jewish school like art and singing 
which were considered extra-curricular 
and have received only marginal or ac- 
cidental attention become the core of the 
new curriculum. These learnings, Dinin 
maintained, which Kilpatrick termed 
“concomitant learnings,” are often more 
important than formal subject matters. 
Summarizing his position Dinin wrote, 

“As soon as we realize that a great deal of 
what we have termed extra-curricular activities 
constitutes the activities of life, of experiencing, 
and of living; as soon as we get a new insight as 
to what education means and implies, so soon 
will be cast overboard all the rubbish we have 
been attempting to thrust down the throats of 
the children in the Jewish schools, and substitute 
for it purposeful activities, actual life experiences 
involving Jewish dances and songs, Jewish cook- 
ing, Jewish handwork, Jewish painting, Jewish 
stories, Jewish games and hundreds of other 
things at present kept out. . . . It makes no 
difference what we will call the different types 
of projects which will be included, but in general 
they will assume the directions pointed out in 
the groupings of Professor Kilpatrick.” 

In Chicago, the influence of the edu- 
cational philosophy of Dewey, Kilpatrick 
and Childs, resulted in the introduction 
of the laboratory or project method of 
teaching Jewish history, the Keren Ami 
activity as a method of teaching Jewish 
civics and the individual instruction 
method in the teaching of Hebrew. The 
new approach to the teaching of Jewish 
history by the use of the laboratory 
method, as formulated by Golub, or the 
unit method which resulted in the publi- 
cation of several Jewish history units by 
Edward Nudelman and Eliezer Ehrmann 
came about largely through the influence 
of Professor Henry C. Morrison of the 
University of Chicago. Morrison formu- 
lated his views on the teaching of history 
in meaningful units, which called for re- 
search and exploration by the students, 
in his book, The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School. His comprehensive 
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theory of education was presented in The 
Curriculum of the Common School. Mor- 
rison wrote, 

“Historia meant ‘inquiry’ and not merely 
chronicalistic record. .. . And that is what we 
mean by History as a school subject; that is to 
say, an inquiry which reveals the past and an 
understandable course of events resulting in the 
emergence of societies and social orders as we 
find them about us in the world today with all 
their defects and maladies. . . . History must be 
taught in units. Each unit selected represents a 
comprehensive and significant movement. Units 
in History are units of understanding and not 
units of information.” 

These innovations were not intended to 
bring about basic changes in the curricu- 
lum or the structure of the traditional 
Jewish school in Chicago. The first chal- 
lenge to the entire curriculum of the 
Chicago Jewish schools came in a speech 
made by Edward A. Nudelman at the 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Jewish 
Education in 1938. Nudelman, speaking 
in the name of “most of the members of 
the Board staff” urged the establishment 
of a new Jewish school which would serve 
the interests of Jewish childhood in the 
contemporary American setting. The new 
school or Jewish child center would set 
as its aims to develop “harmonious, in- 
tegrated personalities, creating in Jewish 
children a sense of their own human 
worth in an environment that is at best 
not always friendly.” 


In the new center “children would not 
engage in any activity out of a feeling of 
compulsion but solely for the pleasure and 
satisfaction of doing it.” 


The influence of contemporary thinking 
in American education on Nudelman’s 
views and especially his distaste for mech- 
anical drilling of Hebrew prayers so prev- 
alent in Hebrew schools can be seen from 
the following quotation from Childs: 

“Mechanical drill and compulsory ‘learning’ of 
studies with little or no present meaning for the 
child are replaced by intelligent, whole-hearted 
participation of children in activities that have 
a vital grip in present intents and purposes. 
Education for preparation for a remote future is 
supplanted by an education which emphasizes 
rich and vital living now... . 
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Much of the time and energy now devoted to 
forced drill in the so-called ‘tool subjects’ could 
be eliminated if the children were engaged in 
important activities that made the mastery of 
these tools a vital concern.” 

Nudelman developed his views in more 
detail when in 1939 he and Israel Rap- 
poport published a detailed plan for the 
establishment of a new Jewish school in 
America. 

The extreme nature of the proposals 
made by Nudelman and Rappoport which 
called for the complete revamping of Jew- 
ish education and radical changes in the 
aims and objectives and the curriculum 
of the Chicago Hebrew schools can be best 
understood by keeping in mind the climate 
of opinion in American education in the 
middle and late 1930’s. This climate is well 
summarized by a contemporary educator: 

“We live in a new day educationally. It is the 
day of the ‘child-centered school.’ This new 
school demands life-like activities on the part of 
the child. It also demands pupil purposing, plan- 
ning, executing and judging. It must adapt itself 
to the pupil rather than adapt the pupil to the 
institution. Everything must be taught in terms 
of child growth and development.” 

As indicated in the preceding, the new 
methods of instruction of Jewish history, 
the Hebrew language, Hebrew prayers, 
did not take root in the Chicago system 
of Jewish education. They initially gen- 
erated a relatively large amount of en- 
thusiasm but were discarded after a few 
years of experimentation and the tradi- 
tional curriculum and the traditional 
methods of instruction were eventually 
retained. The reasons for the victory of 
traditionalism over the revolutionary in- 
roads of American progressive education 
were many. Among the more important 
we should list: 

a. Progressive Education eame increasingly 
under fire beginning with the early forties and 
the adherents of the orthodox “3 R” philosophy 
gradually gained the upper hand. The influence 
of progressive educators was weakened when in 
the tense war years and especially in the post- 
war struggle against internal and international 
communism some unscrupulous foes of progres- 
sive education linked this classically democratic 
philosophy with “crack-pot intellectualism” and 
softness to communism. It must also be said that 
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some followers of Dewey and Kilpatrick distorted 
the views of their teachers and went to ridiculous 
extremes in advocating a child-centered school 
where learning became incidental. The decline 
in the influence of Progressive Education had a 
decisive effect on the development of Jewish 
education in Chicago. Teachers, principals and 
most of the educators who looked askance upon 
the radical demands for changes in the objectives 
and the curriculum of the Jewish school, were 
quick to point to the increasingly negative re- 
action to progressive “frills.” 

b. Proposals to establish new and progressive 
Jewish schools sponsored by the community and 
conducted by the Board of Jewish Education 
were not even seriously considered. The Board 
of Jewish Education found it difficult to support 
its regular activities and to provide funds for 
school subsidies and consequently was in no 
position to establish its own schools. In addition, 
sponsorship of schools would have brought the 
Board the displeasure of the affiliated congre- 
gational schools upon whose good will and sup- 
port the Board depended. 

c. The decade between 1940 and 1950 brought 
about a tremendous growth in the power and 
influence of organized religion in Jewish com- 
munity life. The communal schools sponsored by 
the Board of Jewish Education went out of 
existence and large and wealthy congregational 
schools took their place. Concurrently, the in- 
fluence of the rabbis and the congregations on 
the philosophy and the destiny of Chicago Jewish 
education grew in strength. The rabbis look upon 
Jewish education as religious education aimed 
primarily to prepare its graduates for member- 
ship and future participation in synagogue life 
and observances and through the synagogue in 
the community at large. The growth of syna- 
gogue schools brought about a greater emphasis 
on the teaching of prayers and the study of the 
Bible (in English or in Hebrew) and the relative 
de-emphasis of the study of Hebrew as a living 
and spoken language. It is to the credit of the 
Board of Jewish Education that while its super- 
visors have made reasonable compromises on 
changes in the Jewish school curricula they have 
always insisted that these changes be consonant 
with sound principles of general education. 


Nevertheless, Progressive Education 
has had a lasting influence on Jewish 
education in Chicago. While the labora- 
tory method for teaching of history and 
the individual instruction method for the 
study of Hebrew were discarded, new and 
better graded textbooks were published 
and continue to be used in the Jewish 
schools. There is a continued emphasis on 


the necessity to make allowances for the 
individual capabilities of the students, for 
meaningful activities in the classrooms 
and for use of projects that call for active 
participation of the students. 

In the training of Hebrew teachers in 
the College of Jewish Studies, a constitu- 
ent agency of the Board of Jewish Edu- 
cation, and in the in-service teacher train- 
ing program conducted by the Supervision 
Staff of the Board of Jewish Education 
great emphasis is put on child-study on 
sound curriculum building and pupil 
evaluation. 

Finally, Progressive Education left a 
lasting imprint on the Chicago Jewish 
school by the introduction of music, art 
and drama into the regular curricula of 
the Hebrew and Sunday schools. 

Jewish educators are now following the 
increasingly vehement attacks on the 
American public school, with great at- 
tention and great anxiety. They have 
learned a great deal from American edu- 
cation and from the American public 
school. While interested in giving Jewish 
children a sound supplementary education 
in their culture and religion they look 
upon the public school as the mainstay of 
American democracy and pray for its 
welfare, independence and integrity. 





.. . We came to America, either our- 
selves or in the persons of our ancestors, 
to better the ideals of men, to make them 
see finer things than they had seen before, 
to get rid of the things that divide and to 
make sure of the things that unite. It was 
but an historical accident no doubt that 
this great country was called the “United 
States;” yet, I am very thankful that it 
has that word “United” in its title, and 
the man who seeks to divide man from 
man, group from group, interest from 
interest in this great Union is striking at 


its very heart... . 
—Wooprow WILSON 
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ACADEMIC FUNERAL 


By Car H. Graso 


In the dim chancel heaped with pallid flowers 
The casket rests, awaiting the release 

Of priestly benediction in those hours 

Which seal earth’s dissolution and its peace. 


Words will be read, old words and beautiful, 
Which he would love, though having no belief 
In faiths and creeds and formal ritual 
Wherewith to veil the hopelessness of grief. 


For words to him were a reality 
Which framed a life triumphant over pain 
Of the frail body, disciplined to be 


Responsive to the strict commands of brain. 


So, sitting there, his colleagues and his friends, 
Tearless and grave, will nerve each one his heart 
To the pursuit of those elusive ends 

In which to fail is yet the better part. 


REMEMBERED 


By Pau G. ANNEs 


Great is the longing . . . How brief your stay! 

So little time to share our love and pray 

For longer life of heaven-blessed delight, 

A few more summers in each other’s light . . . 
The stars have willed it thus, the heart bereaved; 
And yet sustained, as by divine nepenthe, 

By treasured pearls of pain and hurt conceived— 
Your parting gift to me, my legacy: 
Remembered hours, the near and long-ago. 

Still warm the moments of recaptured bliss 
Tolling the rapt emotion before the glow 

Of hallowed profile, like an enchanted kiss 
Kindling late fires, illumining to view 
Resplendent loveliness of wondrous hue. 





























Slavery in the Whodem Wald 


URING the 1953 session, the General 

Assembly of the United Nations 

adopted a resolution by which it 
approved the protocol amending the 
Slavery Convention signed at Geneva on 
September 25, 1926, urged all States 
parties to the Slavery Convention to sign 
or accept the protocol, and recommended 
all other States to accede at their earliest 
opportunity to the Slavery Convention 
as amended by the protocol. 

In the dry language of legal reports, 
these words appearing in United Nations 
documents simply mean that slavery, that 
is the acquisition and sale of human be- 
ings, is being practiced in the modern 
world, and the UN is requesting the au- 
thority to cope with the situation. 

Those who believe that slavery disap- 
peared from the face of the earth with the 
end of the Civil War, will be disappointed 
to hear that not only does it still exist, 
but is being practiced on a very large 
scale. Slavery, and practices resembling 
slavery, have been reported from Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. 

But before taking a bird’s eye view 
through the continents in our search into 
this inhuman practice, we had better de- 
fine more exactly our subject. The Slavery 
Convention of 1926, prepared by the 
League of Nations, defined slavery in the 
following terms: “Slavery is a status or 
condition of a person over whom any or 
all of the powers attaching to the right of 
ownership are exercised.” A qualification, 
however, need be made. As C. W. W. 
Greenidge, of London’s Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, wrote: “While the original concep- 
tion of slavery was one of absolute owner- 
ship by one human being of another, 
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giving the owner complete control of his 
slave, even to the point of killing him with 
impunity, that conception became modi- 
fied in the course of human evolution and 
the slave acquired gradually rights which 
protected him from oppression and bru- 
tality by his master. In countries in which 
crude chattel slavery still exists as a legal 
status, the law of Islam limits the slave- 
owner’s rights considerably in the interest 
of the slave. . . . Nevertheless the slave 
owner still has the right to give away, sell, 
exchange, bequeath or emancipate his 
slave and to use the labor of his slave 
without the consent of the latter. There- 
fore the slave-owner has some, if not all, 
of the powers attaching to ownership over 
his slave. Exercise of ownership signifies 
control of the labor of the slave without 
his consent.” 

Since the word “slave” and “slavery” 
has been used lately in connection with 
conditions in dictatorial countries—we fre- 
quently refer to “slave labor,” for example 
—another point ought be made. In 1895, 
in his book History of Slavery, J. K. 
Ingram has remarked: “Careless or rhet- 
orical writers use the word ‘slave’ and 
‘slavery’ in a very lax way. Thus, when 
protesting against the so-called ‘subjection 
of women’ they mistakenly apply those 
terms to the condition of the wife in the 
modern society of the West—designations 
which are inappropriate even in the case 
of inmates of harems; and they speak of 
the modern worker as a ‘wage-slave’ even 
though he is backed by a powerful trade 
union. Passion has a language of its own 
and poets and orators must doubtless be 
permitted to denote by the word ‘slavery’ 
the position of subjects of a state who 
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labor under civil disabilities or are ex- 
cluded from the exercise of political 
power, but in sociological study things 
ought to have their right names and those 
names should, as far as possible, be uni- 
formly employed.” 

Summing up, and to quote C. W. W. 
Greenidge once more, “the essential char- 
acteristic of slavery may be regarded as 
lying in the fact that the master is owner 
of the person of the slave, though the 
rights arising from such ownership may 
be variously limited. However, there is 
now an international definition of ‘slavery’ 
contained in the Slavery Convention of 
1926, accepted by 44 nations, and that 
gives it sufficiently wide acceptance to 
make it the authoritative definition ac- 
cepted by the mass of humanity.” 


Having thus defined our subject, let us 
proceed with it. A distinction should be 
made between slavery that lingers on 
despite governmental efforts to suppress 
it, and slavery that has legal status. The 
latter exists in Arabia and the Spanish 
Protectorate in Morocco. It is a recognized 
social institution in Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
the Hadramaut, Oman, Muscat, Qatar and 
Kuwait. These countries did not reply to 
repeated requests by the United Nations 
for information on slavery, and we must 
therefore rely upon sure, but unofficial, 
sources. Eldon Rutter, who has spent most 
of his life in Arabia says: “Slavery exists 
in every part of Arabia, except Aden, as 
a normal social institution.” Bertram 
Thomas, who was for years Prime Min- 
ister to the Sultan of Muscat, wrote in 
1937: “Within Arabia itself slavery flour- 
ishes with the full support of public opin- 
ion and any extraneous authority inter- 
fering becomes odious in the eyes of the 
people. It is a vested interest of immem- 
orial respectability.” H. R. P. Dickson, 
for seven years British Political Agent in 
Kuwait, wrote in 1940: “Almost every 
desert sheik or well-to-do member of a 
tribe, has his male slaves, whether born 
in the family or bought and their women 
folk have female slaves.” Colonel Gerald 
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de Guary, who was held in high esteem 
by the late King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia, wrote in 1950: “Slaves are still 
sold in Saudi Arabia; the chief market 
for them is in the Sug at Suwaigwea in 
Mecca and the main route for them is to 
Mecca from the Yemen to which they are 
brought by sailing boats from the opposite 
coast of Africa.” 

While no official statistics exist on the 
number of slaves in the Arabian penin- 
sula, it has been estimated that they repre- 
sent about 5% of the total population, or 
nearly 750,000. Most of them are in the 
most fertile southern part where slave 
labor is needed for agricultural cultivation. 

Of old, slavery was known throughout 
Islam, that vast world sweeping from 
Gibraltar to the Dardanelles, and reach- 
ing deeply into China and Southeast Asia. 
With few exceptions, it has survived in 
the Arabian peninsula only. Why has it 
shown such resilience there? Why has it 
not withered away as in most other Mos- 
lem countries? 

Many answers were given, but probably 
closer to the truth was Eldon Rutter when 
he wrote: “The Arabs are the most insular 
of all people. Their inhospitable deserts 
cut them off from free intercourse with 
the rest of the world more effectually than 
the ocean which surrounds any island cuts 
off its inhabitants. The outside world can- 
not easily go in to them. New ideas only 
reach them as gossip: such ideas are 
outside the realm of adoption as practical 
politics. Suggestions of change are not 
reinforced by any pressure worth men- 
tioning. In consequence, the powerful 
opposition to change which exists in this 
community has little to contend with, and 
remains consistently triumphant.” 

Slavery survived in this changeless 
society because it is congenial to the Arab 
character. The Arabs are a patriarchal 
people, and their society closely resembles 
that of medieval Europe, where class dis- 
tinction was less sharp than today. A man 
likes to have as many dependents about 
him as possible—his wives, children and 
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servants. They are under his sway, which, 
however, one must admit is benevolent. 
All in all a slave in Arabia is well treated. 
He is a member of the household, and 
more often than not a contented one. 

Authorities on slavery argue that this 
is precisely the most disturbing feature 
of Arabian slavery. “Let there be no 
contented slaves,” one of them stated. “A 
social system which rears men to be so 
ignorant and devoid of spirit that they are 
content to be bondsmen, and which rears 
others so insensitive that they are content 
to own, to buy and to sell, their fellow-men 
like cattle, carries its own condemnation.” 

While most slaves are born in bondage, 
their number is not quite sufficient to 
supply the market. Many more—up to 
4,000 a year, according to some authorities 
—are “imported” for sale in the local 
markets. One of the most recent examples 
of slave trade was offered by former Nazi 
officers of Field Marshall Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps, possibly escapees from Allied POW 
camps. During a foray on the British west 
Africa colony of Sierra Leone, they cap- 
tured a number of natives, the men being 
chosen for their strength, the women for 
their beauty. Leading the human cargo 
through Africa south of the Sahara desert, 
they reached a lonely point along the 
Sudanese coast. A Zarouk, a very fast 
sail ship used by slave traders from time 
immemorial, was waiting for them, and 
the captain took charge of the slaves. Once 
landed in Saudi Arabia, an Armenian 
woman disposed of them. 

The Western powers and local govern- 
ments are constantly on the lookout for 
slave traders, determined to chase them 
out of Africa. Especially watchful is the 
government of Ethiopia, where slavery 
was widespread until a few years back. 
The Red Sea is being constantly patrolled 
by gunboats with standing orders to at- 
tack the Zarouks. The French writer 
Joseph Kessel once happened to meet a 
Zarouk captain who related how the war- 
ships of the Powers conspire to make his 
life miserable. “One day,” the captain 
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told him, “a warship chased me, and was 
overtaking my Zarouk, which is faster 
than any sailing ship. There was scarcely 
any wind, there was no narrow channel 
where I could find refuge. Then I threw 
a slave into the water and the warship 
stopped to pick him up. I increased the 
distance between us and three times I 
did the same thing. I got off by this trick. 
How is it (he said thoughtfully) that the 
strangers are so fond of slaves that they 
would lose such a fine Zarouk as mine to 
save one of them?” The Captain made it 
quite plain to the Frenchman that he 
thought “the sole life worthy of a man 
was to embark his cargo secretly, tack 
from one island to another to get through 
the blockade and fling his human freight 
on the Arab coast in secret.” 

But it is time now for us to leave behind 
the fair land of Arabia, and proceed 
through the route of the imagination to 
the other parts of the world where slavery 
has no legal status, but nonetheless exists. 
’ One form of enslavement is by debt. 
Debt bondage may take the form either 
of pledging the debtor himself as security 
for the payment of the debt or pledging 
by the debtor of a third person under his 
control. In this slavery, conditional on the 
repayment of the debt, there is the same 
compulsory labor, the same subjection of 
the person as in classic slavery. The 
Advisory Committee on Slavery of the 
League of Nations found that in the 
period immediately preceeding World War 
II debt bondage existed in countries in 
Asia, Africa and America and it expressed 
the opinion that it held more people in its 
grip than any other form of slavery. Ac- 
cording to authorities, the position is little 
changed since then. 

This form of slavery was widespread in 
China, and there is no current information 
to show whether it is being suppressed. 
It works this way. An individual will 
provide either a group or a community 
with working capital, raw materials and 
tools required for an industry or craft, at 
charges of his own choice, not always 
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clearly stated in advance and assumes the 
right to the whole output in exchange for 
cash advances. The debt grows and grows 
and extends to all the members of the 
family. Similar means are applied to ag- 
ricultural production and becomes one of 
virtual ownership by the master. In Japan, 
workers at little more than the cost of 
bare subsistence were secured by cash 
payments in advance. The worker could 
not save enough to repay his debt and 
was kept in debt-bondage for an indefinite 
time. It was thanks to this barbarous 
system that Japan succeeded before the 
war in producing goods at low cost in 
competition with the West. With the 
American occupation of the islands, the 
Labor Standard Law prohibited this abuse 
of credit by declaring illegal any contract 
in which loans or advance payments were 
made on terms obliging the borrower to 
place his labor or that of any of his de- 
pendants at the creditor’s service. Now 
that the Japanese are administering their 
country again, it remains to be seen 
whether debt bondage will once more be 
practiced. It is on the Indian Sub- 
Continent, however, that debt-bondage 
has found its largest and socially most 
devastating development in Asia. But in 
spite of immense difficulties the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan are well on 
the way to a successful attack on debt- 
bondage as well as on the economic and 
social causes in the background. 


The American continent is not free of 
this scourge. A condition of servitude 
exists which is known as Peonage. The 
peon receives a small piece of land, in 
exchange for which he must give part of 
its products, and work his master’s land 
for a specified number of days per week. 
Usually the bond is made more secure by 
inveigling the peon into debt for goods 
supplied by the landlord and tempting 
him to increase his indebtedness. The 
result is that he never gets out of debt 
and has to serve his creditor for life and 
passes on his heritage of debt and service 
to his heirs. Reports published by the 
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International Labor Office show that peon- 
age exists in Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru. 
An I. L. O. report published in 1951 
examines these forms of servitude in great 
details. A Mission of the American Pres- 
byterian Church which studied the prob- 
lem in 1944 found that there were about 
seven million American Indians in these 
countries almost all of whom were living 
under this state of serfdom. The immi- 
grant Spanish population has deprived 
the indigenous Amerindians of all the 
worthwhile land and the Amerindian can 
only get land by becoming a peon—a serf. 
Although unconstitutional, peonage was 
practiced in some of our Southern States, 
and convictions for peonage have been 
reported as late as 1949. 

Two more forms of slavery are the 
acquisition of wives by payment of bride- 
price and sham-adoption of children to 
exploit their labor. In tropical Africa 
south of the Sahara the custom of a man 
paying money or goods to the parents of 
a girl to secure her as his wife without 
her consent is prevalent. A woman ac- 
quired under these conditions usually 
becomes property and may be re-sold by 
her husband during his life time and on 
his death passes to his heir. The latter 
may either take her to wife or sell her to 
another man. The custom of purchasing 
wives exists also in India and China. 

As to sham-adoption of children, we 
read in a report of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety: “In certain Asiatic countries of the 
Far East, where conditions of extreme 
poverty are combined with the worker’s 
liability to maintain a large family, it is 
not uncommon for a parent to sell one or 
more of his children to a better-off family 
which is desirous of acquiring the child 
to exploit its labor. The female children 
so sold become either domestic drudges 
or prostitutes and in many cases are 
usually subjected to the depraved inter- 
ests of the male members of the household. 
Male children so sold are usually em- 
ployed in trades owned by the person to 
whom they are sold and are unmercifully 
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overworked. While the majority of them 
are not brutalized, terrible cases of brutal- 
ity have come to light. The child usually 
stays with the adoptor until he or she 
grows up, then runs away and either 
marries or pursues an occupation. The 
practice is common in China and was 
common in Japan and in the colonies of 
European nations in the Far East. The 
British Government has tackled the prob- 
lem successfully in Hong Kong and 
Malaya by requiring registration of the 
children and inspection of them by Wel- 
fare Officers. A Chinese organization esti- 
mated in 1931 that there were no less than 
three million children living in this state.” 


The United Nations is presently at work 
to try to determine the extent of slavery 
and other forms of serfdom. But there is 
nothing that it can really do without the 
active cooperation of the countries con- 
cerned. Legislation can be effective only 
if there is the will to implement it; a will 
such as India, Pakistan, and presumably 
China today, have shown. The main prob- 
lem, however, is to tackle the social and 
economic conditions which give rise to 
conditions of slavery. A courageous land 
reform could do much to relieve Latin 
America of peonage. Registration and 
regular inspection of adopted children 
could be an effective protection against 
their exploitation. Debt bondage can dis- 
appear with a betterment of living condi- 
tions in the depressed areas where it 
flourishes. The answer to slavery, there- 
fore, is the betterment of the social and 
economic conditions of man. And in 
Arabia, only education can change that 
condition. 

The abolition of the causes of slavery 
and serfdom, whether slow as in Arabia, 
or rapid as in India, is a task to which the 
United Nations cannot remain indifferent. 
As the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights has stated: “All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and con- 
science and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood.” 
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oseph Opatoshu 


By CHARLES A. MADISON 


n November 4, 1954, the day of 
C) Yom Kippur, Yiddish literature 

was deprived of one of its great 
writers. Only sixty-seven years old, 
Joseph Opatoshu was at the crest of his 
creativity, his mind teeming with ideas 
for writing and his soul reacting to the 
world around him with rare sensitivity, 
when he was suddenly struck down by a 
cerebral hemorrhage. In his passing, Yid- 
dish literature and Jewish culture suf- 
fered an ineffable loss. 


Opatoshu was from early youth acutely 
conscious of his Jewish origin, proud of 
the ethos and passion for righteousness 
that characterized for him the essence of 
Jewishness. A firm believer in cultural 
continuity, he cherished the strong ties 
that bound him to his people—and par- 
ticularly to his family—through the cen- 
turies. Eager to transmit this pride of 
heritage to his son and grandson as well 
as to his readers, he conceived the idea 
of combining a circumstantial genealogy 
of his family with a group of his stories 
that revealed the influence his forefathers 
had on his writing. It was a labor of love, 
continuing for many years and completed 
only a week before his death. Pursuing 
his research from generation to generation 
deep into the seventeenth century, he 
forged link upon link into a golden chain 
of known forebears—many of whom were 
men of great scholarship and sagacity and 
all of deep piety and with a strong sense 
of duty. The finished work is a Jewish 
record at once rare and inspiring: sketches 
of a long line of learned and hardworking 
Jews, dedicated to their God and trans- 
mitting the culture of their fathers to 


their equally pious offspring despite the 
cruel pressures of ghetto life. Of this 
Opatoshu was rightfully proud. 


Unlike his fathers before him, young 
Opatoshu reacted negatively to Hassidism. 
In his day this pietistic cult was in a 
condition of decadence. Western ideas of 
science and socialism were assailing suc- 
cessfully the entrenched but increasingly 
decrepit orthodoxy of the Jewish Pale. 
The rising generation of Jewish students 
aspired not to the yeshiva but the uni- 
versity, not to the synagogue but the 
socialist meeting place. And young Opa- 
toshu was no exception. More than his 
fellows, however, he gloried in his Jewish- 
ness and yearned to enhance it. Because 
the Russian government persecuted his 
people and because Hassidic bigotry was 
demoralizing them, he became incensed 
against both. Already dreaming of putting 
into words the reveries exhilarating his 
soul, he decided in 1907 to leave Poland 
for New York, then the common goal of 
many of his countrymen, in order to live 
and work in the free environment of the 
United States. Unlike many intellectuals 
who were then migrating to this country, 
he had no idea of ever returning to his 
native land. Years later he wrote: 

“I am not one of those who thought that in 
coming to the United States they were bringing 
only the body, leaving the soul in Poland. I 
burned my bridges behind me. I came to settle 
down, to become a pioneer, like the pioneers of 
three centuries ago. And I did.” 

Opatoshu soon learned that New York 
was no Utopia. Work in a sweatshop and 
life in a dingy East Side tenement repelled 
him to the marrow. He found even more 
repugnant the teaching of restive boys a 
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liturgy wholly alien to them. The riffraff 
and gangsters of the neighborhood— 
youths at war with their parental mores 
and brutalized in the tough school of the 
slum—both grieved and angered him, 
since he perceived them as Jewish souls 
mired in depravity. At his first oppor- 
tunity he escaped fromm Goerck Street and 
enrolled as a student of engineering at 
Cooper Union. 

His main interest, however, was not 
mechanics but the human spirit. Although 
he completed his course, he never became 
an engineer. He wanted to write, and he 
did write. His first story, “The Other Side 
of the Bridge,” was published in 1910. 
Two years later he brought out a short 
novel, The Romance of a Horse Thief. 
Both works have their setting in Poland 
and are suffused with nostalgic tenderness. 
In his imagination the woods of Poland, 
viewed from the bleak prospect of his 
New York window, possessed a pristine 
quality; the horse thieves of his native 
town, contrasted with the hoodlums on 
the East Side, assumed a dashing glamor. 
This sentimental aspect, however, was 
depicted with realistic vigor. 

Opatoshu wrote satirically when he 
began to portray Jews in their American 
milieu. Proud of the Hebraic ethos, eager 
for the continuity of Jewish culture, he 
experienced a feeling of revulsion when 
contemplating the confused debasement 
of the immigrants around him. In Out of 
the New York Ghetto and many other 
stories collected in later volumes he de- 
lineates the moral chaos of their environ- 
ment and the depraved behavior of the 
characters under portrayal. He describes 
Jewish youths, unaffected by the social 
and religious props that had kept their 
fathers on a high moral plane, in the 
process of succumbing to the crassness of 
the slum gutter. Nor was he lenient with 
the older immigrants, whose spiritual 
bankruptcy he deplored. In Hebrew he 
condemns not only the materially pre- 
occupied parents and the vulgarly phil- 
istine synagogue officials but also the tim- 
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orous teachers whose acquiescence tends 
to compound the insolence of their em- 
ployers. In these stories he was the young 
prophet, indignant and shrill, but also the 
story-teller learning fast the elusive art 
of fiction. 

Time provided him with a deeper dis- 
cernment of the social forces affecting 
newcomers in the American crucible. The 
satisfying experience of married life like- 
wise broadened his understanding of hu- 
man character. Gradually his cynicism 
became less scathing, yielding to the irony 
of sympathetic insight. His men and 
women possessed normal foibles and 
common proclivities. On becoming a reg- 
ular contributor to The Day, which pro- 
vided him with a modest living but which 
made it necessary for him to write a story 
weekly, he began to search the highways 
and byways for material. His fertile im- 
agination, easily stimulated, luxuriated in 
an unending series of brief narratives, 
highly variegated in content and written 
with literary artistry. In the main, these 
stories dealt with individuals in opposition 
to an environment which oppressed and 
thwarted and vulgarized its embattled 
victims. The struggle of class against 
class, in its complex manifestations, was 
another general topic that concerned him. 
In all his writing he implied that human 
life remained essentially unaltered despite 
the apparent modifications of time and 
circumstance. 


The iniquity of racial and religious 
prejudice quickened Opatoshu’s indigna- 
tion. Unhappily for him this type of an- 
tagonism, which had so deeply offended 
him in Poland, also confronted him in the 
United States. In many of his early stories 
he depicted this clash between Jew and 
Gentile, white and black, Catholic and 
Protestant. Race contains a collection of 
such stories, with “Lynching” being the 
longest and best. Here the burning of a 
young Georgia Negro is described with 
simple, stark power. Accused of rape by 
a hysterical girl, the victim is punished 
by his white tormentors not out of angry 
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justice but out of sadistic cruelty. Gossip 
and agitation foment fanatical excitement; 
the lynching becomes a savage orgy. The 
lynchers are delineated as bigots with a 
strong streak of cruelty. Toward the end, 
with the fire reduced to glowing cinders, 
“youths poked with sticks in the ashes, 
seeking souvenirs—a tooth, a charred 
bone—so that they might show the coming 
generation what brave Americans their 
fathers were... .” 


Early in 1921 Opatoshu published In 
Polish Woods. Because it was not only the 
first genuinely historical novel in Yiddish 
but also a work of fictional excellence, it 
was at once acclaimed by critics and 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
time translations appeared in English and 
a half dozen other languages. A sequel, 
1863, followed four years later. 

The two volumes have their setting in 
Poland during the 1860’s. They depict a 
people in spiritual flux: Hassidism at the 
beginning of its disintegration; the Hask- 
alah movement in its first sporadic emer- 
gence; the factious and futile struggle for 
Polish independence. The story begins 
with a splendid recreation of Jewish rural 
life in idyllic circumstances. Abraham, 
father of Mordecai, the protagonist of the 
novel, is manager of a large forest, a high- 
spirited man, pious, generous, patriarchal. 
His son Mordecai, a dreamy child with a 
tender heart and a wilful spirit, is sent to 
Kotsk at the age of sixteen to complete 
his education. There, in the court of the 
renowned Rabbi Mendele, he finds ten- 
sion, confusion, rivalry—all the symptoms 
of spiritual decadence. Among the pil- 
grims and attendants he is particularly 
attracted to Ysroel, a demented fanatic 
who excoriated the depravity within the 
Rabbi’s court, and to Reb Itche, a saintly 
ascetic and the Rabbi’s closest disciple. 

Disgusted and distraught by the relig- 
ious and sensual orgies among the Has- 
sidim, Mordecai turns to the enlightened 
Jews and begins to frequent the home of 
Joseph Schtral, one of their leaders. He 
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quickly discovers the fascinating world 
outside the ghetto. He also meets several 
Polish insurgents and is drawn into the 
agitation for Polish independence. To save 
himself from arrest as a rebel he leaves 
for Paris and remains there for two 
years, associating with revolutionaries and 
dreamers and learning Western culture 
at its source. At the outbreak of the Polish 
revolt in 1863, Mordecai returns to fight 
for the liberation of his native land. In 
and near Warsaw he becomes the pained 
and perturbed witness to the jealousies 
and intrigues and conceits of the Polish 
insurgents that result in their quick and 
ignominious defeat. 

In this outstanding work Opatoshu was 
the first to portray the Hassidic and 
Westernized Jews in their authentic set- 
ting. He not only broke new ground but 
dug deep to the very roots of nineteenth- 
century Jewish culture. Equipped with 
broad scholarship and a realistic social 
insight, he created a fictional world at 
once genuine and meaningful. Mordecai’s 
milieu teemed with significant characters 
and salient ideas; men and women who 
lived and loved and thought with passion 
and purpose. In his portrayal of the Rabbi’s 
court Opatoshu recreated the mystical 
essence of Hassidism—its spiritual intens- 
ity as well as its superstitious excres- 
cences. He also exemplified the ideal 
representatives of an enlightened Jewry 
in the persons of the aristocratic Schtral, 
who spent years on a Hebrew translation 
of Faust; the wealthy and worldly Blasch, 
who sought the solution to the Jewish 
problem in farming; and the brilliant and 
romantic Kahane, whose impassioned pa- 
triotism inspired the Polish insurgents. 

Opatoshu analyzed the prejudice that 
reared a wall between Jews and Poles 
with psychological insight. He exposed 
secret impulses, uncovered layers of emo- 
tional conflict, and dissected hypocrisy 
with acute subtlety. His large and varie- 
gated canvas encompassed a Poland en- 
ergized by his poetic and passionate art; 
in which Jews and Poles lived together 
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and yet kept deliberately apart, strongly 
dependent on one another economically, 
joined in hatred of their Russian oppres- 
sors, and yet wholly incompatible socially 
and spiritually. In Polish Woods is in 
truth a novel of literary eminence. 


Opatoshu’s next major work, The 
Dancer, was published in 1929. It depicts 
Jewish immigrant life in the United States 
around 1910 and its main characters are 
the offspring of Kotsk Hassidim in the 
process of acculturation. The pathetic 
attempts of the elderly Jews to revive 
their warped and vapid cult in “Godless 
America” are described in all their lu- 
dicrous unreality. Their Rabbis, shabby 
replicas of their authentic forebears, are 
shown striving earnestly yet vainly to 
imbue their vulgarized disciples with 
simulated spiritual zeal. 


The younger generation is treated with 
like perspicuity. A few become prosperous 
and obese, indulge their appetites and 
enjoy their ostentatious generosity. Others 
turn to socialism, to reform, to scholarship 
—seeking to save their souls in the salva- 
tion of society. And over all these phari- 
sees and dreamers hovers Regina, the 
red-haired dancer who embodies femi- 
nine loveliness. Impulsive, self-centered, 
amoral, she coils her charm about the 
hearts of men and uses them without 
scruple. 


Although The Dancer lacks the organic 
unity of a formal novel, it possesses the 
qualities inherent in all of Opatoshu’s 
writings: vivid characterization, intellec- 
tual acumen, and dynamic action. His 
men and women are real: as alive in their 
spiritual striving as in the indulgence of 
their gross appetites; as pathetic in their 
frustrating environment as in their in- 
felicitous love affairs. 


Always the experimenter, the artist- 
scholar probing the depths of human mo- 
tives and, in particular, Jewish values, 
Opatoshu again and again returned to the 
study of medieval ghetto life. In 1933 he 
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issued a slender volume containing two 
stories, “A Day in Regensburg” and 
“Elijah Bochur.” The first and much the 
longer one describes the effect of an im- 
portant wedding upon the inhabitants of 
a sixteenth-century ghetto. Jew Street is 
pictured suddenly alive with the chatter 
of elated beggars, the merry-making of 
hired minstrels, the bustle and byplay of 
local and alien guests. The ritual of the 
marriage ceremony, performed with pomp 
and dignity, is reported in vivid detail. 
“Elijah Bochur” presents the popular bard 
and translator of the famous Bove Buch in 
three different moods—each dealing with 
a significant aspect of the man’s career. 


These stories demonstrate Opatoshu’s 
marked capacity as the artist-scholar. By 
the effective use of about a hundred words 
from obsolete Yiddish he has provided 
these narratives with an authentic me- 
dieval flavor. The pages reveal obscure 
facets of Jewish life and declare that 
existence in the medieval ghetto was not 
at all as black and bleak as historians 
have recorded it. 


This happy combination of scholarly 
research and artistic insight is to be found 
in scores of other stories, originally writ- 
ten for newspaper readers but conceived 
and executed with literary sensitivity. 
These sketches of Jewish life range in 
time from the early middle ages to the 
present and in content from routine in- 
cidents to important episodes. One of the 
best-known of these narratives is entitled 
“Worms” and tells of the famous Gluekel 
of Hameln who, on learning of Shabbati 
Zevi’s betrayal of Jewish hopes, opened 
the barrels of food that had long remained 
in readiness for the hegira to Palestine— 
only to find them swarming with worms. 
The latest of these stories of ghetto life 
were published in 1951 in the volume 
called The Jew Legend. 


The rise of Hitlerism and its cata- 
strophic consequences upon the Jewish 
communities in Europe had a traumatic 
effect upon the highly sensitive Opatoshu. 
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He brooded over the great tragedy, ex- 
perienced sympathetically the anguish and 
humiliation of the countless victims, and 
a deep anger surged within him. News of 
the torture, expulsion, shooting, and later 
of the gas chambers in concentration 
camps deepened his grief. And he gave 
voice to this shameful barbarism in the 
one way open to him—in stories that told 
of these horrors with the unvarnished 
realism of a Jeremiah. Some of these nar- 
ratives, collected in When Poland Fell, 
are written with notable economy but 
with a passionate impact that sears the 
soul. In the opening sketch he writes in 
the first person of an incident in which a 
German spoke insultingly of the Jews. 
“IT wanted to cry out loud enough to be heard 
in all the heavens, but my lips became pressed 
together like millstones. I sat in great anguish 
and strongly envied our forefathers. They were 
integrated Jews, who accepted the evils of the 
Gentile world as if they were natural phenomena, 
as one reacted to a storm, a cloudburst, or even 
to a mad dog. Such an attitude placed our grand- 
fathers high above these evils and thus saved 
them from destruction. And I asked myself: 
What strength have we, modern Jews, to with- 
stand the present-day evils?” 
And he suggests the answer over and over 
in the poignant content of the numerous 
stories that follow—the abiding hope of 
survival. 


Ancient Jewish history had always 
interested Opatoshu. Visions of the Jewish 
kingdom, of the great prophets, of the 
eminent biblical heroes—these and other 
hallowed facets of Hebrew lore had fired 
his youthful imagination. In his maturity, 
his visits to Palestine and its eloquent 
remains stimulated his desire to give 
artistic expression to Jewish life in a 
Judean setting. He was not content merely 
to sing its praises or to indulge in sensuous 
verbalization. His impulse was to imply 
that Jewish calamity was not defeat but 
the fear to fight back, that resistance to 
oppression was in itself an act of salvation. 

He chose to write of the period after the 
destruction of the Second Temple, when 
Jews were defeated and distraught, 
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neither reconciled to their hapless sub- 
jugation nor hopeful of ever regaining 
their national independence. The emer- 
gence of the great Rabbi Akibba as their 
spiritual leader served to revive confi- 
dence even among the lowly peasants. 
Unlike other eminent teachers he refused 
to acquiesce in Roman rule and began to 
build up a resistance movement that 
ended with the uprising under Bar 
Kochba. This episode in Jewish history, 
encrusted with inspiring legend, greatly 
interested Opatoshu and he studied it 
with increasing concentration. For years, 
however, the actual writing languished— 
the tug of current woes claiming his im- 
mediate attention. Only after Hitler’s 
downfall, when the shock of catastrophe 
gradually subsided, was he able to write 
steadily. The Last Insurrection consists of 
two volumes. The first, Rabbi Akibba, 
appeared in 1947 and was soon translated 
into Hebrew and English; Bar Kochba, 
the second volume, was in the proof stage 
when Opatoshu died. 

The book begins in an idyllic setting. 
Jewish life in and around Judea is de- 
scribed in realistic detail. The wholesome 
earthiness of the peasants, the intellectual 
probing of students and scholars, the as- 
similationary tendencies of the rich, the 
quavering assertiveness of the new Chris- 
tians—these and other aspects are de- 
picted graphically and at length. Rabbi 
Akibba, the central character, is drawn 
with the insight and incisiveness of strong 
sympathy. Throughout the narrative his 
profound wisdom, his innate simplicity, his 
tireless energy, his love of the people— 
revealed artistically in word and deed— 
combine to authenticate his heroic stature. 

As worldly as he is wise, he knows that 
the success of an uprising depended on the 
sinews of war and on a trained army 
under skilled generalship. The first he 
builds up covertly with the eager aid of 
scores of dedicated patriots. His search 
for the right military leader leads him to 
an estranged scion of the House of David 
who is at the head of a Roman legion in 
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Carthage. On their first meeting the sage 
is overjoyed to find the soldier having the 
mettle of a messiah. 


Bar Kochba, named after the new-found 
Jewish leader, narrates the fighting 
against the Romans, then at the helm of 
the known world. The early skirmishes 
are surprisingly successful. Bar Kochba’s 
inspired strategy and the dedicated ag- 
gressiveness of the Jewish militia combine 
to outwit and outfight the enemy troops. 
An entire legion, marching from Egypt 
toward Jerusalem, is ambushed in the 
desert and annihilated; the cohort in the 
walled Judean capital is tricked and de- 
stroyed. The liberated Jews exult in vic- 
tory and insist on crowning Bar Kochba 
as their king—an action Rabbi Akibba 
regrets but dares not oppose. 


Adulation goes to Bar Kochba’s head. 
He takes royalty as his due and begins to 
act with the arrogance of the impetuous 
ruler rather than with the innate modesty 
of God’s messiah. Such behavior greatly 
troubles Rabbi Akibba and he fears for 
the consequences, but he refrains from 
criticizing it in the midst of war. Gradu- 
ally, as the fighting becomes a test of 
endurance, it becomes obvious to the per- 
turbed Rabbi that Bar Kochba has lost 
God’s favor and that it is only a matter 
of time before the overwhelming Roman 
legions will crush the Jewish defenders. 
Bar Kochba senses this loss of confidence 
and, loath to listen to criticism, refuses 
to consult with his advisers. For three 
years he holds the enemy at bay, warding 
off attacks with bold ingenuity; but when 
defeat confronts him, he deliberately joins 
the fighting and is killed. 


For some time before he died his erst- 
while admirers realize that Bar Kochba 
is not the messiah; they perceive, how- 
ever, that they have erred in thinking of 
messiah in the singular. In the words of 
one of them, “where there are Jews, there 
is messiah.” Consequently, they comfort 
themselves that in the defeat of Bar 
Kochba the Jews “lost a battle, no more.” 
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The poignant chronicle of the Bar 
Kochba revolt is in this book turned into 
a fascinating portrayal of Jewish life in 
132 A. D. Opatoshu combined historic 
events with artistic invention to give the 
stamp of reality to his description of social 
activities, religious customs, philosophical 
debate, daily events—the gamut of simple 
and complex pursuits of the Jews of that 
time. Equally admirable are the finely 
wrought and variegated Yiddish and the 
evocative Hebrew aphorisms and precepts 
that enhance the narrative. And if the 
somewhat abrupt abridgment of the story 
toward the end of the second volume 
weakens the fictional symmetry, the book 
as a whole is notable for its sustained 
literary mastery. 


Joseph Opatoshu, for nearly a half cen- 
tury a resident of New York, is generally 
recognized as one of the foremost Yiddish 
writers. He was probably the most learned 
man among them; he was also, for all his 
intellectual skepticism, a dedicated Jew 
burning with prophetic zeal; most of all 
he was the artist, fusing a lively imagina- 
tion with a love of language to produce 
fiction of the highest merit. Although only 
In Polish Woods, Rabbi Akibba, and a 
few short stories are now available in 
English translation, much of his writing 
is of such intrinsic worth as to make it 
genuinely attractive to an enterprising 
American publisher. 


. . . Experience should teach us to be 
most on our guard to protect liberty when 
the government’s purposes are beneficient. 
Men born to freedom are naturally alert 
to repel invasion of their liberty by evil- 
minded rulers. The greatest dangers to 
liberty lurk in insidious encroachment by 
men of zeal, well-meaning, but without 
understanding. .. . 

Louts D. BRANDEIS 
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ically distinct from Christianity or any 

other religion, then Freud’s attitude 
toward Judaism was in no way remark- 
able. Differences of doctrine masked the 
sameness of all religions—Judaism and 
Christianity included—as expressions of 
the “primeval” experience of the human 
family: the attitude toward the father. 
Yet Freud’s Jewishness persisted in a 
special modern way, beyond his indiffer- 
ence to doctrinal variety and beyond the 
regularity of his ethnically circumscribed 
personal life. To collect his scattered al- 
lusions to the Jewish question, and above 
all to re-examine his last completed book, 
Moses and Monotheism, reveals a great 
Jew manqué, ingenuously at work to pre- 
serve his historical character. In all its 
Jewish references Freud’s writing is in 
an optative mood; this alone is remark- 
able, for the Freudian psychology is fun- 
damentally a criticism of the optative 
mood in the grammar of the emotions. 
Freud’s psychology of the Jews developed 
an elaborate wish. 


| BY JUDAISM we mean beliefs theolog- 


It was around the struggle, death, and 
symbolic resurrection of Moses that Freud 
anchored his uniquely wishful psychology 
of the Jews. The figure of Moses attached 
not only to Freud’s positive image of the 
leader as a teacher and as a universal 
martyr who bequeaths culture to an un- 
grateful barbarian people, but also to 
Freud’s theory of his own Jewishness. At 
first he concealed the authorship of the 
Moses essays as they appeared in Imago 
(1936-37). His misgivings sound appro- 
priate to the condition of those last months 
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in Catholic Vienna, just prior to his exile 
and symbolic death at the hands of a 
barbarian horde. But when in 1938 (a 
year before his death) he became a refu- 
gee, the “inner difficulties” attending the 
publication of the Moses book were not to 
be eased in the freedom of England. Freud 
remained “uneasy” and felt, he tells us, 
in the face of the figure of Moses, like a 
bad dancer balancing on one toe. Yet he 
found Moses and his religion to the end 
an “irresistible” problem. 

The “inner difficulties” were certainly 
not those deriving from any self-hatred. 
Freud had a more straightforward relation 
to his Jewishness than has been generally 
credited. First of all he lived almost en- 
tirely among Jews; his friends were all 
Jews, his patients mostly so; his private 
culture—his jokes and his sentimentality 
—was Jewish; he was a participating 
member of B’nai Brith. Indeed, he showed 
a number of characteristics of the shtetl 
Jew—for example, that family devotion 
and even neurotic over-anxiety for the 
health of wife and children that is per- 
haps the standard result of a Jewish son’s 
close and persistent bond to his family. 
(Until a year before his marriage, at 
twenty-seven, Freud lived at home, and 
in his role as husband and father trans- 
ferred to his own family a great deal of 
maternal anxiety.) As a Viennese Jew he 
was acutely conscious of Austrian anti- 
Semitism, and as a Central European he 
was impressed by the strength of the 
church. It is necessary to recall that when 
Freud criticized “religion” he meant 
Christianity and by Christianity he really 
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honored only the Roman Catholic Church. 
To balance this exacting animus, Freud 
considered himself without qualification 
a psychological Jew. This was more fun- 
damental than being a religious one, for 
religion has mainly a psychological effect 
whereas psychological Jewishness can per- 
sist beyond orthodoxy and even against it. 


Freud’s late essay on Moses has aroused 
misplaced intensities especially among 
professional Jews and their opposite num- 
bers. He has been praised for showing 
his “emancipation” from his Jewishness 
(Sachs) and blamed for being a little 
anti-Jewish (Puner), in both cases for 
the same reason—that he made Moses an 
Egyptian. But these critics have not un- 
derstood the integrity of Freud’s thought: 
because Moses was a leader, he was neces- 
sarily alien from his people. True, Freud 
made Moses an Egyptian prince. But what 
does it matter when his doctrine had 
already been rejected by the Egyptians 
(the Iknahton episode) and is now ac- 
cepted by the Jews? Moses and Mono- 
theism is not a book to hurt the pride of 
the Jews. Rather, in its admiration for 
the first psychological Jew, Moses, it is 
full of a recognizable although highly 
suspect Jewish pride. Attacks on the 
book, so far as they are based not on 
historiographic considerations but on a 
false personal psychology or on Jewish 
racism, are quite misdirected since Freud 
does not take Jews to be such by virtue of 
their blood but by virtue of a more certain 
psychological inheritance. 


Moses is to Freud the greatest of moral 
geniuses, the culture-saviour, the “tre- 
mendous father imago” of the Jews. The 
Jewish masses, who are “his dear chil- 
dren,” live under his authority, if they 
live as Jews; before Moses they really 
were like all others—that is, not Jews. 
Freud ignores Father Abraham and his 
Covenant. The repressed prototypical 
event in the history of the Jews, which 
defined them as a people, is the killing 
of Moses and the consequent sense of 
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lishment of the Mosaic doctrine. Indeed, 
had not Freud picked “this suggestion 
concerning Moses’ end” from the modern- 
ist biblical criticism of Ernst Sellin, “the 
whole treatise would have to remain 
unwritten.” Freud’s entire thesis on psy- 
chological Jewishness illustrates a main 
theme of his political psychology: the 
lonely relation of the leader as moral 
genius to the barbarian masses who, by 
way of rebellion and remorse, get their 
culture from him. Fortunately for Freud’s 
treatise on the development of psycholog- 
ical Jewishness, the Jews, “who even 
according to the Bible were stubborn and 
unruly towards their lawgiver and leader, 
rebelled at last, killed him, suffered re- 
morse” and so at once became religious 
and Jews. For they are religious by virtue 
of character and Jews by virtue of the 
psychological stuff of their religion. 


Freud shows no doubt that the Jews 
have a national character and that it is 
now what it was in antiquity, expressed 
by “their unexampled power of resist- 
ance” to the barbarians around them. The 
national character of the Jews is a con- 
sequence of their prototypical relation to 
the great teacher Moses. It was this 
Egyptian prince, Freud proposed, who 
elected the Jews, not a weak-willed 
Hebrew tribal alliance that chose him. In 
a vein of respect impossible to duplicate 
anywhere in his works except when he 
comes twice to the tremendous figure of 
the creator of the Jews, Freud wrote: 
“Moses, he alone, stamped the Jewish 
people with its ‘special character’ and thus 
made of them Jews. The character of the 
Jews was ‘through Moses anchored in 
religion;’ and thus their sense of ‘chosen- 
ness’ became a part of their religious 
belief.” As Gods and fathers stoop to 
their children, so Moses “had stooped to 
the Jews” thus elevating them from what 
they had been to what they then forever 
became. Moses’ relation to the Jews has 
given them their peculiar “tenacity,” 
their superior “moral courage.” He first 
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and thereafter “definitely fixed . . . the 
Jewish type,” and in a sense, at the same 
time, became responsible for the suffering 
their superior character has brought upon 
them. Freud has no academic reservations 
about the importance of his hero: “It was 
one man, the man Moses, who created 


the Jews.” 


Judaism is meaningful for Freud as a 
manifest and ritualized content of a more 
basic and permanent set of motivations, 
unavailable to rational consciousness. The 
Jews “behaved in Hellenistic times as 
they do today;” as Freud himself re- 
mained in his own conception, though an 
“infidel Jew,” nevertheless a good one. 
This is a subtle racist notion, but we must 
at least credit it with helping Freud form 
his personal sense of integrity. In a pass- 
ing description of the relation between 
Joseph Popper’s Jewishness and his high 
insight into the “hollowness of the ideals 
of our civilization,” Freud clearly referred 
to his own intimately connected Jewish 
courage and moral insight. Whatever its 
theoretical merit, Freud’s connection of 
thought and psychological character is 
surely unobjectionable as a personal mys- 
tique which strengthened the critical in- 
tention of his mind. 


Further, as he did with his moral cour- 
age, Freud attributed his intellectuality 
to his Jewishness. In conversation with 
Ernest Jones on the Greek balance of 
intellectual and physical achievements, 
Freud acknowledged that the Greek 
“combination is certainly preferable.” Yet 
for himself he could not but choose mind. 
“For various reasons the Jews have un- 
dergone a one-sided development and 
admire brains more than bodies, but if I 
had to choose between the two I should 
also put the intellect first.” Elsewhere— 
in his late essay on Empedocles, for ex- 
ample—Freud showed a great affinity for 
the Greek ideal. Perhaps his consciousness 
of his psychological Jewishness had 
already weakened it, if truly (as he 
suggests) consciousness weakens the 
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unconscious processes and therefore the 
loyalties they incur. 

Nevertheless, Freud’s deepest critical 
sentiments were always colored by his 
Semitic mystique. Even when that mys- 
tique did not revolve around an actually 
Jewish figure, it was thoroughly assim- 
ilated to his Jewish moralism. His first 
hero was Hannibal, who had almost 
brought down mighty Rome, and the ob- 
jective remained to bring down the mighty 
Romes of our ascetic civilization, so pain- 
fully hollow and corrupt. That the school- 
boy Freud should choose Hannibal as his 
“favorite hero” is no more surprising than 
that the aged scientist should at the last 
write of Moses. The same feeling accounts 
for his admiration for Oliver Cromwell, 
after whom he named a son; the Puritan 
commander, with his intellectual soldier- 
liness and with his sense of certain knowl- 
edge in his bowels, appealed to Freud 
psychologically as a Jew. The sentiment 
for militant Puritanism is not rare among 
secular Jewish intellectuals; it is really 
an affinity for a certain character type 
rather than for a particular doctrine. To 
offer a poetic example: Kafka’s feeling 
for the Old Commander has no doctrinal 
substance but is again the tremendous 
father-imago of the Jews, cut loose from 
any Jewish content. The Jews have been 
especially fascinated by Lord Protectors, 
“not a little proud” as the “first [who] 
succeeded in thus concentrating the divine 
qualities [in] the father nucleus.” It seems 
appropriate, according to Freudian reck- 
onings, that against this Jewish pride a 
Jew should offer a Jewish science, for to 
cure us of this pride in its dissolution 
Freud proposed a strongly intellectual 
procedure. 

Freud realized early that if he were to 
be a commander, he would have to be a 
Semitic one. “When I finally came to 
realize the consequence of belonging to 
an alien race, and was forced by the anti- 
Semitic feeling among my classmates to 
take a definite stand, the figure of the 
Semitic commander assumed still greater 
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proportions in my imagination.” What- 
ever his later eminence, Freud would 
always maintain his self-image as a lonely 
fighter. “Hannibal and Rome symbolized, 
in my youthful days, the struggle between 
the tenacity of the Jews and the organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church.” Freud 
always kept his “desire to go to Rome.” 
But even in his fantasy life, his desire 
was to go as a conqueror (a “conquista- 
dor’s,” he called his temperament), as a 
Hannibal of the mind, as a Lord Protector 
of its darker dominions. 


With admirable literary economy, Freud 
traced his moral ambition in one memor- 
able childhood incident; on the same page 
in The Interpretation of Dreams where 
he recounts his fantasy of going to Rome 
as a Hannibal, he tells this story: 


“I might have been ten or twelve years old 
when my father began to take me with him on 
his walks, and in his conversation to reveal his 
views on the things of this world. Thus it was 
that he once told me the following incident, in 
order to show me that I had been born into 
happier times than he: ‘When I was a young 
man, I was walking one Saturday along the street 
in the village where you were born; I was well- 
dressed, and with a new fur cap on my head. 
Up comes a Christian, who knocks my cap into 
the mud, and shouts ‘Jew, get off the pavement!’’ 
—‘And what did you do?’—‘I went into the street 
and picked up the cap,’ he replied calmly. That 
did not seem heroic on the part of the big, strong 
man who was leading me, a little fellow, by the 
hand. I contrasted this situation, which did not 
please me, with another, more in harmony with 
my sentiments—the scene in which Hannibal’s 
father, Hamilcar Barcas, made his son swear 
before the household altar to take vengeance on 
the Romans. Ever since then Hannibal has had 
a place in my phantasies.” 


Freud would have preferred a heroic 
father to such a rational bourgeois one, 
and dreamt of him as at least Garibaldi, 
the national emancipator. It was just such 
an image of Jewish moral asceticism that 
lay behind one of his deepest criticisms 
of Christian culture: that it has often 
sanctified immorality for the sake of 
keeping some measure of self-control. 
Christianity was in a way not ascetic 
enough, for “the priests, who had to en- 
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force religious obedience, met [the im- 
moral] halfway,” and Christianity—Freud 
clearly has Roman Catholicism in mind— 
may well have caused as much sin as 
sainthood. God was an indulgent father, 
and his “kindness must lay a restraining 
hand upon his justice. One sinned, and 
then one made oblation, or did penance, 
and then one was free to sin anew.” But 
the father of the Jews—Moses—was not 
kindly or indulgent; and Freud is para- 
doxically driven to military heroes like 
Hannibal, Cromwell, or Garibaldi to sym- 
bolize what he admired as the uncompro- 
mising tenacity of the Jews. 


Freud’s conception of psychological 
Jewishness cannot be fairly called a racist 
doctrine, for religion—as in the case of the 
first Jew—is not of race but of character; 
since Freud never suggested any paral- 
lelism between character and physical 
types, this inheritance is, it seems, purely 
psychological. What one might object to 
in Freud’s idea of psychological Jewish- 
ness is not that it is a kind of racist doc- 
trine but that it is so unwarrantably opti- 
mistic. “For two thousand years” the Jews 
have shown their “preference” to “all 
intellectual and ethical achievements” and 
Freud considered, as we have seen, that 
he himself still expressed that preference 
in his science. His sentiment seems an 
interesting variety of the religion of hu- 
manity, with the Jews as the fully human. 
It is a sentiment other European Jewish 
intellectuals, unable to accept the phe- 
nomenon of the Jews in any except secular 
terms, have used to replace the religious 
conception of the Jews as divinely chosen. 
Hannah Arendt’s assumption in her ex- 
cellent book The Origins of Totalitarian- 
ism, of the general “Jewish preference” 
for the intellect is only the latest version 
of the doctrine of psychological Jewish- 
ness that has found elaborate expression 
in Freud. 

But the “Jewish preference” has shifted 
from the learned Germany of Freud’s life 
to the muscular and nervous America of 
Freudianism. As Americans the Jews 
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have finally escaped their “preference.” 
Perhaps they have become too much 
aware of their psychological Jewishness, 
for in such a process Freud supposed one 
cannot admit the fact without dissolving 
the prototype in some degree. In this way 
Freudianism has tended to dissolve, es- 
pecially in America among the educated 
classes of Jews from whom it draws its 
greatest support, the last shreds of re- 
ligio-cultural identification; Jewishness is 
treated as a neurotic submission to an 
exhausted authority. It is ironic that 
Freud himself retained more loyalty to 
his Jewishness than his doctrine permits. 


For two thousand years, Freud sup- 
posed, the Jews had decided “in favor of 
what is culturally the more important.” 
He justified this well-known variety of 
Jewish pride by a radical reinterpretation 
of monotheism, ignoring the problems of 
ritual and doctrine and stressing its ideal- 
istic demands and their “psychologically 
necessary consequences.” If monotheism 
means “subordinating sense perception to 
an abstract idea. . . a triumph of spiritu- 
ality over the senses” then the spiritual 
pride of the Jews—pride being measured 
by Freud as the consciousness of deserv- 
ing love for difficult feats of instinctive 
renunciation—is inevitable. It is safe to 
say that certain styles of thought inevit- 
ably carry with them certain character- 
ological determination. What drives Freud 
beyond this safety is that at the same time 
in Moses and Monotheism he searches for 
the right historical environment for this 
characterological constellation, finding it, 
as we have seen, in the life and martyr- 
dom of Moses. 


The Jews must have killed Moses, 
Freud conjectured, throwing off the im- 
posed monotheism as the Egyptians under 
Ikhnaton had done before them. After 
their return from Egypt (this Freud found 
in the writings of Eduard Meyer) the 
Jews united with tribes nearly related to 
them, in the country bordering on Pales- 
tine, the Sinai peninsula, and Arabia; and 
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there, in a fertile spot called Quades, they 
accepted under the influence of the 
Arabian Midianites a new religion, the 
worship of the volcano-god Jahve; soon 
after this they were ready to conquer 
Canaan. 

It is by this reconstruction that Freud 
tried to justify the disagreeable paradoxes 
in the Old Testament idea of divinity. 
He distinguished two originally separate 
Gods: one the God of the Egyptian Moses, 
“as all-loving as he was all-powerful, who, 
averse to all ceremonial and magic, set 
humanity as its highest aim a life of truth 
and justice,” the other, the “rude, narrow- 
minded . . . violent and bloodthirsty” in- 
vention of a Midian priest whom the Bible 
also calls Moses. For a people preparing 
to conquer new lands by violence Jahve 
was certainly better suited than the paci- 
fist Aton. Nevertheless, after the Jews 
had abandoned the Aton religion of Moses 
and turned to the worship of a god who 
differed little from the Baalim of the 
neighboring tribes, the obscure memory 
of the earlier religion survived. This tra- 
dition of a great past continued to work 
underground, slowly gaining power over 
the Jewish mind until in the course of 
time Jahve lost his original character and 
became more and more like the old God, 
Aton. All the canonic writing of Jewish 
religious history might in this view be 
reinterpreted in terms of how they go 
about concealing the interlude between 
the Mosaic law-giving and later Jewish 
monotheism that was occupied by the 
worship of Jahve. 

This is, in brief, the last and greatest 
mystery story Freud has written; it is 
an uncanny piece of detection and ex- 
hibits deep intuition of religious truth. 
His almost purely imaginative reconstruc- 
tions in Moses and Monotheism have 
found solid and independent support from 
modern scholarship, especially that of 
Scandinavian biblicists. (Here I am think- 
ing particularly of Aage Bentzen, Anton 
Fridrichsen, and others.) Without being 
influenced by Freud in any way, the most 
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advanced Old Testament research holds 
that especially the suffering Servant of 
Yahweh is Moses Redivivus. 


Most of the cross-fire of criticism against 
Freud’s use of Biblical texts and of 
Egyptian and Hebrew history appears to 
me misplaced, for criticism cannot fairly 
choose its own ground or level but must 
stay on that of its object. Fair criticism 
in this case might begin with the per- 
sistent conflict between Freud’s genetic 
method, by which he reconstructed a mo- 
ment in history, and his essentially anti- 
historical tools, by which he rigidly pat- 
terned every situation so that history 
becomes superfluous to the making of 
one’s point (and gives way in importance 
to myth, which is supposedly far less al- 
loyed stuff straight from the unconscious) . 


Two views seem to clash in Moses and 
Monotheism and Freud is forced to com- 
promise his essential position. On the one 
hand, he described monotheism as a his- 
torical event. The Aton religion is “the 
first case in the history of mankind, and 
perhaps the purest, of a monotheistic re- 
ligion.” On the other hand, he strongly 
maintained the anti-historical point of 
view. “When Moses gave to his people the 
conception of an Only God it was not an 
altogether new idea, for it meant the 
reanimation of primeval experience in 
the human family that had long ago faded 
from the conscious memory of mankind.” 
It is this “earliest experience” which re- 
sults in “the emergence of the conception 
of one God.” 


The anti-historical point of view in 
Moses and Monotheism appears the de- 
cisive one, and a genuine encounter with 
the argument must be based on that. 
Only after realizing that the book funda- 
mentally lacks historical purpose can one 
appreciate the persuasive psychological 
formalism by which Freud reinterpreted 
Jewish history: the pattern of dualities 
which constantly appear and reappear. 
He saw the same forces working on the 
Bible, “falsifying the text in accord with 
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secret tendencies, maiming and extending 
it until it was turned into its opposite,” 
as might be perceived in an individual 
life-history. Freud could only conclude 
about the history of Jewish religion—as 
he regularly did about an individual life 
—that “two distinct forces, diametrically 
opposed to each other, have left their 
traces on it.” As with the instincts, one 
can impute in Jewish history “two peoples 
who fuse together to form one nation, 
two kingdoms into which this nation di- 
vides, two names for Deity in the source 
of the Bible.” The two peoples are the 
Israelites and the Midianites, the two 
kingdoms are Israel and Judah, the two 
names are Elohim and Jahve. These dual- 
ities Freud explained by two more: “the 
founding of two new religions, the first 
one ousted by the second and yet appear- 
ing victorious, two founders of religion 
who are both called by the same name— 
Moses—and whose personalities we have 
to separate from each other.” There was 
first the Egyptian prince who led the 
Jews out of Egypt, gave them the Aton 
religion, and was murdered; and second 
the Midian shepherd who introduced the 
worship of the volcano-God at Quades, 
no earlier than two generations after the 
death of the first Moses. The natural 
bifurcation to which every development 
of mind and action conforms, following 
upon the prototypical one, is reflected in 
an essential division among the same 
people. In Freud’s secular version of a 
psychologically saved remnant, “one sec- 
tion of the [Jewish] people passed through 
what may properly be termed a traumatic 
experience”—the murder of Moses and 
consequent cycle of guilt, repression, and 
latency—“which the other was spared.” 
Freud draws the expected conclusion 
from the nature and power of the proto- 
type: “all these dualities are necessary 
consequences of the first.” Surely such a 
reading has little to do with history but 
rather with persistent psychological con- 
ditions which can be inferred from certain 
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quasi-historical materials. The real his- 
torical question—how is the situation 
unique?—is to Freud’s mind everywhere 
much less important than the psycholog- 
ical question—how does this situation 
repeat itself? 


After reading Moses and Monotheism, 
it is the psychological question of a con- 
tinuous reproduction of the prototype in 
present events which remains. If in the 
beginning was the primal form, reproduc- 
ing itself continually and thus renewing 
its power over the present, why not then 
a Moses every generation? Christ is after 
all “the resurrected Moses and the re- 
turned primeval father.” But these resur- 
rections and returns show no inherent 
reason for being so singular. Freud never 
tells us why the Christian resurrection 
has for so long retained its hold, although 
he does try to explain how it took hold 
in the first place. Apparently he believed 
the Mosaic guilt to have a special inner 
meaning for Western culture: it repre- 
sented the model crime, of which Christi- 
anity was simply another repetition. Repe- 
titions, however, arrange themselves in 
a temporal hierarchy of importance. After 
the prototypical killing of the primal 
father, each subsequent trauma (e.g., 
Moses, Christ) is epigonal and thus less 
and less congruous with the original real- 
ity. Freud implies that Christianity, being 
later, is not as valuable to culture as 
Judaism: it creates more problems than 
it solves, for it must make more compro- 
mises. As in the great opening passages 
of Marx’s 18th Brumaire, Freud’s idea of 
epigonal trauma may be assimilated to a 
pejorative understanding of history as 
repetition—first as tragedy and then as 
neurosis. 


Events, under the influence of the pro- 
totype, nevertheless change their value 
with changes in the contextual masks. 
Time counts and discounts; Calvary is 
not Sinai, even if the inner meaning is the 
same and Christ is simply a resurrected 
Moses. Seen through time, Freud explains, 
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Christianity is a “Son religion” and Juda- 
ism a “Father religion.” Christianity, in 
its essential temporal meaning, is the in- 
stitutionally organized remembrance and 
recurrence of the deposing of the father 
by the sons. Judaism, in Freud’s construct, 
stands for the true Father, against the 
spurious assumption by the Christians of 
his Son. The Christian tradition is thus 
a recurrence of the filial revolt. Christi- 
anity has a substrate of universal mean- 
ings, for what “in those dark times every 
son had longed to do,” each does anyway 
in some symbolic form. 


The fate of Christianity is of course 
that it cannot escape Judaism, any more 
than the rebellious son can by his rebel- 
lion escape the authority of the father. 
Freud made Christianity specifically out 
to be of two inextricable aspects—one 
Jewish and the other anti-Jewish. Thus 
the Christian break with Judaism ap- 
peared to Freud a step forward only at 
the price of two steps back. Although 
Christianity broke through the old Law 
it established even more burdensome 
ones; Jesus’ demand for the circumcision 
of the heart in place of the circumcision 
of the foreskin exhibits the lightening of 
external sanctions and the internalization 
process made much more intense. With 
the advent of Paul’s doctrine of original 
sin—guilt for the “murder of the Father 
who later was deified” and salvation in 
the Son who was also a scapegoat—Freud 
could say that Christianity had advanced 
beyond Judaism. Christianity had become 
more authoritarian precisely through the 
breaking of the explicit Law. Freud at- 
tached great importance to the role of 
Paul as a repressor-prophet, although of 
course to Freud’s mind all prophets are 
figures of repression. Under Paul, Christi- 
anity seemed to Freud a powerful re- 
modelling of the repressive process. Christ 
was indeed a prototypical revival, but 
Freud followed the best established sense 
of modern scholarship when he located 
the radical break back beyond Jewish 
tradition in Paul, as the figure who drove 
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FREUD’S JEWISHNESS 


this repression beyond the revivalist depth 
to the dangerous surge of the prototype 
itself. 

The entire history of Christianity may 
be read, if one follows Freud’s suggestion, 
as a conflict between the ambivalent 
strains—obedience and _ rebellion—that 
characterize the inheritance of all mind. 
Yet even if the general authority of Jesus 
rests on the repetitiveness of his role, 
Christianity specifically implicates anti- 
Semitism. It is in fact an obvious case of 
resentment against those who will not 
admit the authority of the repetition. The 
Jews, Freud observed, refuse to ack- 
nowledge their relation to a newer author- 
ity. “The poor Jewish people, who with 
its usual stiff-necked obduracy [a char- 
acter trait inherited from the Mosaic pro- 
totype] continued to deny the murder of 
their ‘father, has dearly expiated this 
in the course of centuries.” Envy of such 
freedom of course becomes a reproach 
against it. “Over and over again [the 
Jews] heard the reproach: You killed 
our God.” Freud concluded: “And this 
reproach is true, if rightly interpreted. 
It says in reference to the history of 
religion: ‘You won’t admit that you mur- 
dered God,’” as if any person can be free 
of the murder of God in the civil wars 
of the mind. 

Ambivalence is the key conception in 
Freudian theory, and the psychographies 
of both Moses and Christ elaborate a 
fundamental ambivalence. They illustrate 
the “well-known duality” that gives a 
dynamic quality to all repressions and at 
the same time indicates the possibility of 
their reversal. If, as Freud thought, de- 
velopment is dominated by a prototype, 
historical events are meaningful as the 
outer husk of the prototype. Outer mean- 
ings are to be subsumed under inner. 
Thus, in Freud’s example, the eventuality 
of the suffering Redeemer is secondary 
to the meaning of the redemptory role. 
The Redeemer represents the original 
tragic hero, “the chief rebel and leader” 
in the war against the primal father. A 
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hero is, according to Freud’s poetic defi- 
nition, “a man who stands up manfully 
against his father and in the end victor- 
iously overcomes him.” Christ is simply 
one of a number to take such a role, the 
“successor” to it, the “reincarnation” of 
it. But this does not alter the fact that 
the prototype is always ambivalent. In- 
deed for Freud all that is eventual is 
contradictory. Thus Christ recapitulates 
both manifest contents of the primal sit- 
uation: he is the Son of Man facing the 
authoritarian father and finally dying by 
his wish, as well as the incarnate God, 
father of the rebellious masses who must 
kill him. This is an enlarged meaning of 
the idea of a hero; in the double role by 
which a hero becomes tragic, he must 
die the representative deaths of both sons 
and fathers. 


The character of social action depends 
in Freudian theory on the ambivalent 
involvement of the prototype in contem- 
porary events, shaping them always in 
contradictory ways. To understand the 


. essential ambiguity of an action, one must 


first discriminate its ambivalent “inner 
source,” the “secret motives” that lead to 
self-contradiction. Shifting contexts do 
matter to some degree, and even more 
so whether an event comes “later” or 
“earlier” in some implicit developmental 
scheme. But Freud did not treat events 
as mere products of complication and 
aggregation; each complex can be reduced 
in turn to the initial primary psychic 
dispositions. Indeed all important events 
can be so reduced and this reduction is 
itself Freud’s criterion of importance. 
Returning “from the forgotten past,” to 
use one of Freud’s examples, the Mosaic 
prototype “produces an incomparably 
strong influence” on the Jewish masses, 
and “puts forward an irresistible claim to 
be believed.” Even if there were in actual- 
ity no primal hero and Christ was, in 
another example, “the heir of an unful- 
filled wish-phantasy,” Freud was not 
much interested in the historicity of the 
claim: the claim is equally powerful as 
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a fantasy. As for the “truth” of a claim, 
that lies in its stabilizing value for culture 
and for the individual. 

In Freud’s life the heroic prototype of 
Moses was conscientiously encouraged as 
a source of personal strength. “How often 
have I mounted the steep steps of the 
unlovely Corso Cavour to the lonely place 
where the deserted Church stands, and 
have essayed to support the angry scorn 
of the hero’s glance.” Freud is speaking 
of the Church of S. Pietro in Vincolo 
(Rome), which contains the “Moses” of 
Michelangelo—the subject of a long and 
intricate interpretive essay he published 
anonymously in 1914. Confronting the 
great statue, his psychological Jewishness 
was confirmed—but not sentimentally. 
“Sometimes I have crept cautiously out 
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of the half-gloom of the interior as though 
I myself belong to the mob upon which 
his eye is turned—the mob which can 
hold fast no conviction, which has neither 
faith nor patience, and which rejoices 
when it has regained its illusory idols.” 
Freud’s psychological Jewishness was a 
familiar condition among secular Jewish 
intellectuals—an elitist mystique by which 
he turned an objective disadvantage into 
a subjective advantage. Moses and Mono- 
theism is rightly criticized for being the 
one book by Freud that is certainly not 
rational analysis. It did not dissolve the 
Mosaic prototype by which Freud secured 
a great fund of confidence. Rather, Moses 
and Monotheism is in the optative mood, 
a Freudian wish transformed by certain 
art into questionable science. 





INCIDENT: DEATH OF GRANDFATHER 


By SeLtwyn S. SCHWARTZ 


In an aftermath of dreaming, dreaming, 


While all was dim and ancient 


The old man’s fingers were still toying 


In the reports of all things. 


Sunset was his color and the theme was sleep, 
And by the judged hour of charity 

The night admirably strange sunk into his eyes. 
Suddenly the candles at his bedside prompted 
A firmament of shadows like silent kinsmen 


Shading his retreat. 


That night the blind sexton of rooted darkness 
Was at home again—augmenting the deeper forms 


Of guarded cosmos, of promised grace. 


His tossing words restored an older silence 


Stumbling in that mute space: 


PEOPLE THAT CANNOT MOURN MIGHT AS WELL NOT BE BORN. 
The elders came and drank their fill 


Of psalms, 


The younger ones began to weep. 








— 























Wisden _I Cbbutz Weddings 


KIBBUTZ is known to most informed 
Aer as one of those idyllic, coop- 
erative communities which dot the 
landscape in Israel, and in which the 
members live a simple, frugal, austere 
life, devoted to their soil, their cows and 
their chickens. Money has no value to 
the kibbutz members; the collective wel- 
fare is paramount. Kibbutz life has always 
had a vicarious appeal for bourgeois 
American visitors, who never cease to 
marvel at the self-abnegation of fine young 
men and women who choose to eschew 
the comforts and luxuries of city life, and 
immerse themselves in an almost monastic 
society, dedicated solely to the conquest 
of the desert and the creation of a hardy 
Jewish peasant stock in Israel. 

There have been rumors of late, how- 
ever, that a change has been coming over 
the kibbutz movement. Urban influences, 
heretofore viewed with contempt, have 
begun to penetrate the self-imposed isola- 
tion of the kibbutz, and a searching self- 
analysis has for some time been in pro- 
gress. The journals and other internal 
publications of the various kibbutz move- 
ments have been devoting vast amounts 
of space to the problem. The public press 
in Israel has echoed the problem on more 
mundane levels. For example: When an 
ice cream vender, hawking his chocolate- 
covered goodies, ventured too close to a 
kibbutz, the children inside began clamor- 
ing for coins with which to buy the deli- 
cacies, and the enterprising salesman was 
told, according to press reports, that he 
was upsetting both the economy and the 
educational system of the kibbutz, and 
was asked to stay away. 
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By CARL ALPERT 


Whatever fate and the future may have 
in store for the kibbutz as an economic 
form, none will disagree that the collective 
settlement in its day was an indispensable 
factor in the developments leading to the 
creation of the State of Israel. There are 
many who maintain that the kibbutz still 
has urgent functions to perform, but it is 
now obvious that the social and economic 
forms of the collective will be rather differ- 
ent from those which marked it as a chal- 
lenge to urban, bourgeois conservatism. 
_ And so it happened that when we were 
invited not long ago to attend two wed- 
dings in two kibbutzim in the same week, 
we accepted with alacrity, not only out of 
friendship for the participants but also as 
opportunities to penetrate the kibbutz fa- 
cade, and perhaps see a side of it which we 
had not been able to study on our occa- 
sional visits with curious tourists. For the 
purpose of clarity we shall hereafter con- 
solidate our impressions as though it were 
one wedding which we were attending. 

The institution of marriage in the kib- 
butz had never completely lost its con- 
servative role, we learned from old-timers 
among whom we conducted a preliminary 
inquiry. Years ago, a few of the more 
rabid revolutionaries in the first flush of 
their rebellion against every vestige of 
capitalism and its handmaidens, had de- 
clared their independence of many of the 
ceremonies and social norms which we 
have come to accept as part of modern 
society. The counter-reaction was rather 
quick, however, and the social customs of 
our society were rapidly restored, some- 
times enthusiastically. 

The role of the rabbi in the wedding 
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ceremony, quite aside from the fact that 
it is required by law, is accepted as one 
of the graces. Not every kibbutz has a 
resident rabbi (far from it!), and the 
outlying settlements frequently used to 
rely on the services of the district spiritual 
leader who would make the rounds of his 
area, somewhat after the fashion of a 
circuit judge, performing the necessary 
functions in the several communities as 
they came up on his list. Such appearances 
in a distant kibbutz were apt to be rather 
infrequent, and there have been reports 
that engaged couples have entered upon 
all the serious duties and responsibilities 
of wedded life without benefit of clergy, 
but dutifully submitting to the ministra- 
tions of the rabbi when he eventually 
showed up at the settlement. 


Neither of the kibbutzim which we 
visited had any such arrangement. Indeed, 
one was an orthodox religious settlement. 
Veteran kibbutznicks shook their heads 
sadly when they contemplated the prepa- 
rations which had been made for the big 
event. In their day a kibbutz wedding 
barely interrupted the routine of life. A 
brief announcement on the bulletin board 
sufficed to declare marital intentions— 
and if there was an extra delicacy at 
supper—why, they knew that the rabbi 
would probably be around to perform the 
ceremony. A marriage meant that two 
pairs of hands would be absent for a week 
or so, and the kibbutz would be short- 
handed, but no one complained. 

Nowadays things are different, the 
veterans mourned. For weeks the pro- 
spective bride and groom had been going 
over lists of those to be invited, naturally 
in consultation with family members from 
Tel Aviv. Since the kibbutz was to foot 
the whole bill, the settlement’s secretary 
(who is really managing director of the 
enterprise, despite the modest title) was 
concerned with keeping the number down, 
but could not make headway against the 
earnest importuning of the principals. A 
formula was finally drawn up which in- 
cluded class-mates, relatives down to and 
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including second cousins, and friends who 
came from the same country of origin. 
All members of the kibbutz were auto- 
matically invited, of course. 

Refreshments came in for their share 
of discussion. In the case of the non- 
religious kibbutz, the managers were in- 
formed that some of the visiting relatives 
were orthodox. The kibbutz yielded to 
the extent of having some fifteen chickens 
slaughtered according to ritual by the 
official who, as luck would have it, was 
also visiting at the kibbutz for the purpose 
of performing the marriage ceremony. 
Then with the magnificent naivete or 
thoughtlessness of youth, they dumped 
the kosher chickens into the regular kib- 
butz pots in the kitchen and served them 
on regular kibbutz plates, together with 
all the other fine foods which had been 
prepared by the kibbutz cooks. There was 
consternation and shocked bewilderment 
much later when the plates were left un- 
touched by the scrupulously careful mem- 
bers of the family which had made the 
trip from Jerusalem. A dozen or more 
plates of cucumber and tomato salad were 
hustled up on short order. 

The sewing of the bride’s gown was a 
matter for the kibbutz seamstress, who 
generally darned the socks and cared for 
the clothing needs of all members of the 
collective. A well established colony like 
this had several gowns in stock, and there 
was merely a matter of adjustment for 
size. We had known of the trend toward 
bourgeois habits, but we were due for the 
shock of our lives when the bride made 
her appearance at the proper moment, 
dressed in a white satin gown, attractive 
white hat, long flowing veil and—white 
gloves, elbow length! She was a picture 
out of an American society page, as far 
as the ankles. For some reason the prepa- 
rations had stopped there, and she wore 
simple cotton ankle socks with a pair of 
comfortable sandals. 

The Huppah, the traditional wedding 
canopy, was used but with one significant 
difference. This was a border settlement, 




















MODERN KIBBUTZ WEDDINGS 


guarding one of Israel’s exposed frontiers 
along which the kibbutz farmlands lay. 
Symbolically, the square of canopy was 
held up at two corners by rifles, and at 
the other two corners by pronged spading 
forks. The ceremony took place, as usual, 
out of doors, against a background of 
magnificent sunset behind the hills of 
Galilee. Dutifully the bride circled the 
groom three times, the ring was placed 
on the finger, the glass smashed underfoot 
(a cracked wine-cup; the secretary had 
thriftily seen to that), and the Ketubah, 
marriage contract, read. 

Fruit punch was ladled out, cookies 
made the rounds, and later the modest 
meal was served. The “program” there- 
after consisted of a series of sketches put 
on by members of the kibbutz. In one 
case there was a farce involving the re- 
maining bachelors of the place, and in the 
other a number of original vaudeville 
comedy acts. 

From the point of view of the kibbutz 
members it had been a long day; they had 
been in the fields or out with the sheep, 
and their next day would begin at six in 
the morning. One by one they disappeared 
to their rooms, leaving the celebration to 
the city visitors. The latter, too, finally 
began to prepare for departure. Some had 
come in private cars, which were neatly 
parked down at the foot of the hill, where 
the paved road ended. Others had come in 
two big buses which had been chartered 
for the occasion. The bus drivers, who 
had long since lost all further desire for 
more fruit punch, made it clear that it 
was time to start for home. In Israel one 
does not argue with a bus driver. 

The bride and groom were properly 
excited, but tried not to show it. Wedding 
day meant moving day for them. They 
could abandon their respective quarters 
in the cabins reserved for single folks— 
sometimes three or four to a room—and 
now occupy a room of their own in the 
“family” section. Furniture was already 
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available, made to order by the kibbutz 
carpentry shop. They would have a pri- 
vate room, and while no key is ever 
considered necessary, at least the door 
could be closed. Tomorrow they would 
leave for a week’s honeymoon, at kibbutz 
expense—and then back to work on the 
farm. 


Oh yes, there were wedding gifts too. 
The city visitors had brought clothing, 
bed linens, lamps, a radio, pictures, and 
a general assortment of home and personal 
decorations. Technically a kibbutz mem- 
ber holds nothing as personal property, 
but it is now generally accepted that gifts 
from outside remain in the room of the 
recipients. Gradually a sense of private 
property is being built up, despite all the 
teachings of the kibbutz founders and 
philosophers. No one threw rice; that 
would have been a waste of good food. 
But in many other ways these two wed- 
dings, despite their dramatic settings, 
were carry-overs from an orderly, well- 
regulated life in any urban community. 

There was no doubt about it, the old- 
timers in our party mourned. Kibbutz 
weddings, like the kibbutzim themselves, 
ain’t what they used to be! 











Wht Vdinvan aud Sudoten 


N JANUARY of this year the Library of 
Congress opened an elaborate exhibit 
commemorating the 100th Anniversary 

of the authorized publication of Walt 

Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, now regarded 

as the greatest collection of poetry ever 

written by an American. There is a gen- 

erous Jewish interest in this work; a 

Hebrew translation has appeared in Israel 

only very recently, by Prof. Simon Halkin 

of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem— 

a former American Jewish poet—with the 

avowed purpose of cementing the bonds 

of Israelitic-American literatures. 

In the year 1822, the New England 
Society for the Suppression of Vice as- 
sailed Whitman’s Leaves of Grass as unfit 
for the eyes of upright American citizens. 
The controversy raged specifically about 
two poems: “A Woman Waits For Me,” 
and “Ode To A Common Prostitute.” 
Yielding to numerous protests, Boston’s 
District Attorney wrote to the poet de- 
manding that he expunge these two poems. 
Whitman refused, the Boston ban was 
ordered, and Osgood and Company with- 
drew as publishers. Whitman found 
another publisher, but Osgood republished 
the Complete Edition in Boston in 1855. 

How did Whitman’s literary contempo- 
raries react to his poetry? Dean Howells 
glossed it over; Thoreau paid him a visit 
in Brooklyn; and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
congratulated him, though half-heartedly. 
In fact, Emerson did not include Whitman 
among his Representative Men, and even 
as late as 1874 he ignored Whitman in his 
Parnassus, an anthology of American 
poetry. In a recently published essay on 
Emerson (The Living Thoughts Library 
—1941) Edgar Lee Masters attributed 
this to Emerson’s objection to Whitman’s 
fleshiness. However, Whitman in his turn 
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lost some of his earlier enthusiasm for 
Emerson and even wrote that Emerson’s 
“Later essays were a brewing of often 
brewed leaves.” Nevertheless, the two 
poets shared in the task of launching the 
spirit of independent thinking in Amer- 
ican letters and also liberalized American 
Theology. But, while Emerson had not 
completely dissociated himself from Pur- 
itan morality, Whitman was (as D. H. 
Lawrence, the British poet-novelist-phil- 
osopher, put it in his Studies in Classic 
American Literature) “the first heroic 
seer to seize the soul by the scruff of her 
neck and plant her down among the pots- 
herds. ‘There,’ he said to the soul. ‘Stay 
there. Stay there in the flesh. Stay there, 
O Soul, where you belong.’” 

Now, even without becoming enthusi- 
astic over stark realism in literature, one 
must concede that our Jewish Bible at 
no time yielded to the temptation of hypo- 
critically covering up “sex.” Whitman’s 
delight in physical love may be said to 
have had a definite counterpart in The 
Song of Songs. His rapturous and repeti- 
tious ravings about the Soul has a basis 
in “the image of God” notion, and finds 
generous support in Zohar-mysticism. 
Whitman’s_ theological-philosophy—quite 
confused in some respects—is much more 
closely attuned to Hebrew culture than 
to the New Testament. 

And so Lawrence is entirely justified 
in exclaiming: “Pisgah! Pisgah sights! 
And death! Whitman like a strange mo- 
dern American Moses. Fearfully mis- 
taken. And yet the great leader!” Walt 
Whitman’s emphasis on “great persons” 
as the most important factor in history is 
indisputably endorsed by the Jewish stress 
on the Prophets, as the spiritual guides 
of humanity. “Is it the prophet’s thought 
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WALT WHITMAN AND JUDAISM 


I speak?” Whitman inquires. And the 
answer may well be a decisive affirmative! 

As we examine Walt Whitman’s inter- 
pretation of Biblical thought, we en- 
counter numerous instances of the poet’s 
“mixed-up” audacity. There is his cry, 
“Without me, what were all? What were 
God?” But the Psalmist too argued “The 
dead will not praise God.” Even when 
Whitman challenges the American, “Un- 
der the rule of God, to be a ruler unto 
thyself,” he only repeats what the Bible 
said, “For the Heavens are the Heavens 
unto God, and the earth He has given 
unto the sons of man.” 

Actually, The Midrash has gone even 
further afield in asserting that man was 
a partner with God in the works of 
Creation. Is it mere pantheism to say with 
Whitman “I see something of God each 
hour of the twenty-four and each moment 
then. In the faces of men and women, I 
see God and in my own face in the glass. 
I find letters from God dropt in the street 
and everyone is signed by God’s name?” 

It is understandable why Emerson 
detested and Whitman admired Heine’s 
poetry. Had Heine lived in Brooklyn and 
not in Paris—he would have been a Jew- 
ish Walt Whitman—but where Whitman 
was very much like Spinoza, a God- 
intoxicated man, Heine regarded God 
with a quizzical smile, and Whitman had 
his lover’s quarrel with God—as did 
Robert Frost who coined that felicitous 
phrase. But in the end of things, Whitman 
wrote in his Song of Myself, 

“My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain, 


The Lord will be there and wait till I come on 
perfect terms, 


The Great Comerado, the lover true for whom 
I pine will be there.” 


Heine wrote on his death-bed, “God 
will forgive me. It is his metiér.” 

To Heine’s poetry Whitman paid the 
following tribute: “Heine! Oh, how great. 
The more you stop to look at, to examine, 
the deeper seem the roots, the broader 
and higher the umbrage.” 

Heine almost worshipped Moses where- 
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as Whitman’s hero is the gentle Jesus— 
but Jesus the Jew, not the Christian! “I 
went over thoroughly the Old and New 
Testaments,” is Whitman’s personal testi- 
mony. He spoke of the Biblical forms as 
“majestic and picturesque.” “Even to our 
Nineteenth Century here are the fountain 
heads of song.” Whitman states that the 
celebrated actor Booth played Shylock 
once in London, with the Hebrew dialogue. 

In his Modern American Poetry, Louis 
Untermeyer asserts that the “sonorous 
strophes of the Old Testament were 
Whitman’s avowed model. It is a music— 
accomplished in a dozen ways—by the 
Hebraic balance brought to perfection in 
Job and the Psalms.” 

Whitman himself wrote, “The Talmud 
of the Jews, the Old Testament, Plato, 
the Indian Vedas all exhibit real heights 
and elevations, towering up like the great 
mountains of the earth.” Evaluating the 
personalities of the Bible, he wrote dis- 
cerningly: “The Old and New Testament 


-characters are models adjusted to other 


standards than American but of priceless 
value. The altitude of literature and 
poetry has always been religion and al- 
ways will be.” 

Unequivocally he took up the cudgels 
for the Bible. “No true bard,” he wrote, 
“will contravene the Bible. If the time 
ever comes when iconoclasm does its ex- 
tremest in one direction against the Book 
of Books in its present form, the collection 
must still survive in another and dominate 
just as much as hitherto or more than 
hitherto through its divine and primal 
poetic structure—the living element prin- 
ciple of the work.” 

“Will there ever be,” he calls out else- 
where, “a student however modern of the 
grand art to whom these compositions 
will not afford profounder lessons than 
all else of their kind in the garnerage of 
the past?” Only a Bible enthusiast speaks 
such words. 

Atheism and agnosticism alike he com- 
batted. Darwinism he detested. “Whereas 
traditionally—among Jewish and the other 
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ancient races—there appear these vener- 
able claims to origin from God himself 
or from gods and goddesses, ancestry from 
divine beings of vaster beauty, size and 
power than our, .. . in current and latest 
times the theory of human origin that 
seems to have most made its mark (cur- 
iously reversing the antique) is that we 
have come on, originated, developed from 
monkeys, baboons.” 

On one occasion Colonel Ingersol ad- 
dressed a banquet tendered to Walt 
Whitman, and Whitman challenged his 
atheist-guest: “For what would this life be 
without immortality? What is this world 
without a further Divine purpose in it all?” 

Rather immoderately he _ eulogized 
Abraham Lincoln only a few days before 
his death—“Abraham Lincoln—modern— 
yes, tallying ancient Moses, Joshua, 
Ulysses or later Cromwell, and grander 
in some respects than any of them.” 

But, quite properly, Whitman’s vision 
concerned the future of American poetry. 
Almost with despair, he wrote in Demo- 
cratic Vistas: “We see the shreds of 
Hebrews, Romans, Greeks; but where on 
her own soil, do we see in any faithful, 
proud expression, America herself?” Here 
is evinced a touch of the Hebraic anger, 
the lightning flashes and thoughts of the 
old prophets—attuned to Whitman’s ar- 
tistic hunger. 

Any American intellectual could share 
Whitman’s dream: “It is the dream of 
mine that in times to come West, South, 
East, North, will silently surely arise a 
race of poets varied, yet one in soul, not 
only poets and of the best, but even larger 
prophets—larger than Judea’s and more 
passionate.” Yes, that was Whitman’s 
dream, but that dream has not as yet 
been fulfilled in our American literature. 

Whitman’s classic prose short story has 
an almost Biblical character. The infuri- 
ated nephew slays his cheating uncle in 
the Jewish pawn-broker’s deserted shop. 
But a young Jew, “the son of a scorned 
race, cried out, ‘Forbear! In Jehovah’s 
name, Forbear. In God’s voice I command, 
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Thou shalt do no murder.’ ” The sad, pale, 
dark-eyed stranger coming to the court- 
room to testify to the murderous deed— 
melting at the sight of the young mur- 
derer’s bloodless face and his sister’s con- 
vulsive sobs—forebore witnessing against 
the murderer. “Shall we applaud,” Whit- 
man poses the question, “or condemn him? 
Let every reader answer the question for 
himself.” Philip the murderer—his crime 
unpunished—struggled henceforth to at- 
tain an inner peace of mind. His fate was 
left not to the tribunal of man but to a 
wider power and judgment. Isn’t all this 
but a paraphrase of the well worn Biblical 
sentiment, “Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord?” 

In his series of poems entitled, Children 
of Adam, Whitman’s employment of Bib- 
lical lore is not abundant, but the mood 
recreates the literary atmosphere of the 
Creation story. Paradise is to Whitman a 
term indicative of the perfection of happi- 
ness. The very title of his poem—To the 
Garden—is intended to evoke the pastoral 
Garden-of-Eden theme. 

In an autobiographic strain, he chants 
in his Ages and Ages, 

“I chanter of Adamic songs 
Through the new garden, the West.” 

In the poem As Adam, the woman 

speaks out: 
“As Adam early in the morning 
Walking forth from the bower, refreshed with 


sleep 
Beheld me where I past.” 

There is an abundance of Biblical 
phrases such as “my soul loveth,” “man 
born of woman,” “thou knowest my 
years,” and the like. 

Whitman manifested a very decided 
regard for the Bible and its inspiration 
on mankind when he wrote: “How many 
ages and generations have brooded and 
wept and agonised over this book! What 
a tale of joys and ecstasies, what support 
to martyrs at the stake from it. To what 
myriads has it been the shore and rock 
of safety—the refuge from driving tempest 
and wreck! Translated into all languages 
how it has united this diverse world! Of 














WALT WHITMAN AND JUDAISM 


its thousands there is not a verse—not a 
word, but is thick with human emotion.” 


As a matter of cold fact, Whitman, who 
must have encountered many Jews fre- 
quently, takes no account of them except 
of Rabbi de Sala and Heinrich Heine in 
his works. But is there any logical reason 
why Whitman or any other American 
poet should concern himself particularly 
with the Jew? Still, freely and simply the 
poet unravels his attitude to the Jewish 
people in keeping with his honest fellow- 
ship with all other nations. Thus, in his 
stirring Salut Au Monde, he speaks of 
hearing men of all nations and assuredly 
among them, 

“T hear the Hebrew reading his records and 
Psalms.” 
“Yon Jew journeying in your old age through 
every risk, to stand once on Syrian ground! 
You other Jews waiting in all lands for your 
Messiah!” 
This is truly the salute of a heartening 
comradeship extended to Israel in associ- 
ation with its national aspirations; and 
yet he wrote contrastingly in The Song 
of the Exposition: “Jerusalem a handful 
of ashes, blown by the wind extinct.” But 
this is quite in character with Whitman’s 
numerous contradictions. 

In Song of the Broad Axe we are told 
it had served all races and among them 
also “served the Hebrew.” Again, “I re- 
spect Assyria, China, Teutonia, and the 
Hebrew,” and “The Ancient of Ancient.” 
Certain lines in the Carols of Words are 
reminiscent of Ecclesiastes. 

“The song is to the singer. .. . 
The teaching is to the teacher. . .” etc. 

In Neighbors, too, we have a pleasing 
pen-picture of the march of the generations. 
“Down from the gardens of Asia, descending, 

radiating 
Adam and Eve appear, then their myriad progeny 
after them.” 

In his glorious nature-poem entitled, 
Proud Music of the Storm, Whitman dis- 
cerns the “Hebrew lyre” and not the soft, 
sad dirge other poets have forever at- 
tributed to the persecuted Jew in many 
lands of exile. Himself of a robust physical 
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and spiritual nature, Whitman readily 
comes to appreciate the robust and the 
strong elements in the Jewish nature. 

There is in Chanting the Square Deific 
that mystic, or to be less charitable, that 
nonsensical fancy of Whitman himself as 
a Hebrew God. “From this side Jehovah 
am I.” He beholds himself “Walking the 
old hills of Judea” and “Taking myself 
the exact dimensions of Jehovah.” But he 
is apparently ready to concede his spirit- 
ual confusion in his efforts to define God 
and Theology. 

“T do not despise you priests,” he wrote 
in a magnanimous impulse. And yet we 
are also afforded—in a more rational mood 
—hbits of practical wisdom. 

“And I say to mankind, Be not curious about God 

For I, who am curious about each, am not 
curious about God 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet 
understand God not in the least.” 

Do we have here a Job-like acceptance of 

the transcendence of God? Or does this 

sentiment of “be not curious about God” 

spell the message of Ecclesiastes? 

In his Song of the Exposition, Whitman 
took a casual interest in Palestine, the 
Bible land. 


“Repeat at Jerusalem-place the notice high on 
Jaffa’s gate, and on Mount Moriah.” 


One last fact begs to be restated: Re- 
garding himself as a man of the world, a 
brother of all races, Whitman mentions 
the Jew whenever he makes allusion to 
other races, and also finds occasions to 
name Jerusalem or Judaea. And yet he 
represents himself as an American na- 
tionalist, who looks upon the world from 
his station as an American. He concludes 
his autobiographic essay entitled, A Back- 
ward Glance O’er Travel’d Roads, which 
is in the main a prose appraisal of his 
poetic works, with the lesson to the im- 
aginative genius of the West, that in order 
to develop first class nationality, it must 
accept “What Herder taught young 
Goethe that really great poetry is always, 
like the Homeric or Biblical Canticles, the 
result of a national spirit, and not the 
privilege of a polished and select few.” 
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E ARE ROCKING along the Mediter- 
W sce en route to Israel in an 
old tub, the like of which is be- 


yond imagination—particularly after the 
deluxe Atlantic crossing. When I looked 
at some of the disreputable-looking char- 
acters hanging about the docks I began 
to wonder if the better part of valor 
would not have been to remain close to 
the native Maine heath or at least merely 
to return to school in Boston. One of our 
overnight train acquaintances—a horrible, 
heavy-headed man who snored the better 
part of the night—paced up and down 
before us in the square speculating on the 
boat we’d take out of the port. Our friend 
told us mad tales about how notoriously 
bad all the European boats sailing the 
Mediterranean were—the steam pipes 
leaked, the food was infested, the state- 
rooms reeked. Ah, how true, how true! 
I corroborate every word of it. 


While we were sitting on top of our 
luggage in the huge cobbled square watch- 
ing the unsavory characters flit to and fro, 
an entire battalion of Moroccan troops in 
baggy khaki pantaloons and red fezzes 
marched in and covered every inch of 
pavement. They were all sizes, shapes, 
and colors and most ferocious looking at 
a distance but merely tired and bored 
upon closer inspection. Among the sea of 
black, brown, and chocolate faces, I no- 
ticed two white boys—one a blonde and 
the other red-haired—standing a little 
apart from the others. They looked young 
and defenseless and somehow unhappy. 
I wanted to cheer them up but before I 
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By TOBY SHAFTER 


could think of a suitable opening, the 
officers called the company to attention, 
shouted orders, and the regiment marched 
aboard one of the ships docked in the 
harbor. 

Then we sat on our baggage for hours 
and hours. Finally, the company agent 
came and told us we could go aboard the 
same ship that was transporting the Mo- 
roccan troops to Syria. Despite the dire 
warnings of the horrible man who called 
it the worst derelict plying the Mediter- 
ranean, I was actually glad to be going 
on board somehow. I struggled up the 
gangplank with two of my heavy bags. 
A French sailor in a gay uniform of bright 
blue with a white beret trimmed with a 
red pompom perched jauntily on his head 
came to my rescue. I gladly relinquished 
the heavy suitcases to his manly grasp and 
then I did commit a faux pas. Believing 
he was one of the crew and ignoring his 
frantic assertion, “Je suis voyageur,” I 
insisted on tipping him handsomely with 
some French money that I had no further 
use for anyway. Imagine my embarrass- 
ment when I saw him in the first class 
dining room later in the evening! 

I am travelling second class intermedi- 
ate. Nothing like it exists anywhere else 
in the world, I am sure. There are eight 
classes on this boat ranging from the elite 
first class to steerage and below. The class 
below steerage has been especially in- 
vented for divers groups like the Mo- 
roccan troops. They sleep in the holds and 
cook their own food in various nooks and 
crannies all over the ship. The agent made 
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GOING TO JERUSALEM 


us believe that he was getting a great 
bargain for us when he obtained second 
class intermediate passage for us at no 
extra charge. (We purchased third class 
tickets—or tourist as it is euphemistically 
called by the Cunard White Star Line— 
all the way through.) Actually, second 
class intermediate is either the fourth or 
fifth class, I don’t know exactly which 
because the nomenclature is so compli- 
cated. Three strange women and I share 
a close smelly stateroom which is the last 
outpost of modesty. Our palatial cabin 
overlooks the open sleeping quarters of 
the steerage passengers. They bring their 
own bedding and sleep in hammocks slung 
under the railings. They also eat and 
entertain themselves in the same space. 
Every evening finds us hanging over the 
balustrade waiting for entertainment. 
Sometimes there is an African snake 
dance—very primitive and a little lewd. 
All the steerage passengers crowd around 
a small clearing avidly clapping their 
hands and urge the dancer on, throwing 
him white handkerchiefs with which to 
bind his slim, writhing hips. At other 
times, they appear to be telling stories or 
singing soft Oriental songs—all in lan- 
guages unbeknownst to me. When we tire 
of this we go dancing or seek other west- 
ern amusements in other more conven- 
tional parts of the ship such as the first 
class salon. Often upon returning to the 
depths at night, the steerage show is still 
going strong with an agitator haranguing 
the insatiable mob until two or three 
o’clock every morning. Those are our 
nearest neighbors! 


I have two boy friends on board—one 
that I can speak to and one for to look at 
and for to admire. The first is a young 
German refugee—a former medical stu- 
dent from Hamburg. Moritz is tall and big 
and wholesome looking with a sharp- 
featured face and brown hair and eyes. 
He speaks English fairly well and prac- 
tices on me. His friend David is an equally 
tall but slim and graceful Latvian at whom 
I’m obliged alternately to grunt, grin, and 
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grimace. David’s chief occupation since 
nobody can speak Latvian to him is to 
stroll about the decks looking beautiful 
which he does extremely well in an open- 
necked blue shirt and a pair of sand- 
colored shorts. Both Moritz and David 
are going to Palestine to settle in a kibbutz. 
Moritz had originally intended to become 
a physician but Hitler and Company effec- 
tively prevented this. He doesn’t want to 
stay in Europe, the graveyard of his 
people, he calls it, so he decided to come 
to Palestine and be a worker. David, it 
seems, was just born an idealist. He wants 
to help build up Israel with his own hands. 
Most of the passengers are Palestine 
bound for a variety of reasons—mission- 
aries, refugees, officials, and scholars 
abound. We are all thrown into great 
proximity with one another because of 
our common discomfort and uncommon 
difficulties. 

Taking a bath is a major problem. Rena, 
a delicate looking blonde from Czecho- 
slovakia who shares one fourth of my 
stateroom, discovered that we could gain 
access to the second class bathrooms by 
bribing one of the stewards. (Second class 
intermediate has neither bathrooms, wash- 
basins, or any other discernible sanitary 
facilities.) Once inside, however, we do 
not have a full-fledged bath (too risky 
we've been told) but enter and splash 
water on each other a deux. The men 
have obtained for a price the services of 
a bathtub with a shower and are the 
objects of envious glances and innuendos 
from the fairer sex—especially when 
bribers and bribees form two long lines 
after breakfast to gain access to the tub. 
Both stewards guard the doors and quite 
unabashedly collect their fees before one 
is allowed to enter. There is something 
quite Noah Arkish about the whole pro- 
cedure except that one line goes to the 
right and the other to the left. 

Fortunately prepared food was included 
in the price of our tickets but sometimes 
an unfortunate diner receives even more 
than he has bargained for. Soot comes 
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with the silver. That’s one of the things 
we've learned to take for granted. The 
commissioned officers of the Moroccan 
troops eat with us in the second class 
intermediate dining room. They are big, 
black, and arrogant and apparently very 
class conscious, for they never mingle 
with the common soldiers who do their 
own cooking in the corridors. Their table 
is regularly served with bullet-ridden 
potatoes which we had once at our table 
for luncheon. Besides the extras intended 
for the officers, we sometimes have differ- 
ent kinds of surprises in the food. Rena 
was eating an omelette one evening when 
she felt a hard substance in her mouth 
and extracted a tooth nicely filled with 
silver—not her own. Our waiter is a 
particularly ingenious fellow. He is a tall, 
sickly looking garcon with a sallow face 
and black hair with a patent leather sheen. 
At one of our pot-luck meals, we noticed 
that he was going from place to place at 
a recently vacated table gathering the 
uneaten prunes that had been served as 
dessert, depositing them in a large bowl, 
and then placing them at another table 
to be apportioned among the guests, 
family style. When he brought our bowl- 
ful of prunes we rose en masse to protest 
to the waiter. Upon being questioned by 
his superior, our waiter replied in an 
unperturbed voice that it was not to our 
table that he had given the second-hand 
prunes, but to the one next to ours which 
had accepted them unprotestingly. As a 
result, both our table and the other one 
were treated to hard, green, indigestible 
pears as a mark of remorse on the part 
of the management. 


Sleeping has become an adventure on 
the high seas. Don’t misinterpret the 
phrase. I am still pure and unsullied. The 
first two nights I tossed sleeplessly in our 
cabin. The third morning out half the 
passengers met their nemesis in the cur- 
rents and whirlpools off the island of 
Crete. Even now the ship is tossing and 
the passengers are groaning. The little 
French sailor whom I erroneously tipped 
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is seasick. I was awakened early the 
third morning to the sound of retching 
with its accompanying stench. I made my 
escape to the fresh air of the deck where 
I found a sizeable crowd of passengers 
in varying stages of mal de mer. The fresh 
air cured my own temporary uncertainty 
in the nether regions, but when I ventured 
below at breakfast time a recurrent attack 
sent me scurrying above decks once more 
—breakfastless. We consoled one another 
by repeating that it was better to be 
hungry than deathly ill, but by the time 
the luncheon hour had arrived and passed 
it was scant consolation. All our urgent 
messages to the steward had been politely 
ignored. The sun beat down upon us 
mercilessly. Rena was pale and disheveled, 
Moritz looked grim, and David just lay 
stretched out on deck—wordless as usual. 
At midafternoon, starved and desperate, 
I made my way upstairs to the first class 
quarters. I bumped into a jolly looking 
old man with white mustachioes and rosy 
cheeks who—wonder of wonders—spoke 
English. When he asked me what the 
matter was, I poured out my tale of woe 
in such a torrent of emotion that he 
immediately went to his stateroom and 
produced from his private store the most 
beautiful bunch of grapes I have ever 
seen. Thanking him, I dashed back to the 
deck and divided the spoils among my 
old and sudden new-found friends. The 
grapes proved a godsend to everybody 
but handsome David. He ate his tiny share 
and then went to the railing. 


Evening came on and somebody sent 
us an inadequate supply of sandwiches, 
but we managed to stave off the major 
pangs of hunger with them. Rena went 
below and returned neatly combed and 
washed with the announcement that she 
Was so weary she was planning to sleep 
below in her bunk tonight. The first few 
nights out she had slept in a deck chair 
in a semi-sequestered spot in the open. 
She now bequeathed title to her place and 
wood-slatted deck chair to me. Moritz and 
David gallantly volunteered to be the 
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guardians of my sleep in a wholly platonic 
fashion and I gratefully accepted. 


The night was beautiful and we sang 
softly as we looked over the inky waters 
at the newly risen moon. Late in the night 
we sought the secluded section of the 
deck where we had heaped our blankets 
and began preparing for sleep. We walked 
quietly and talked in whispers, for other 
sleeping figures dotted the decks. Bedded 
down for the night with a stalwart on 
each side, I snuggled into the blankets 
seeking a comfortable angle for my head 
and the small of my back and was soon 
fast asleep in my chair. I woke with a 
start some hours later in the dead of 
night. Long shadows and strange voices 
speaking in a strange tongue filled the 
air with a criss-cross of patterned shade 
and light and a low but insistent murmur. 
I collected my wits sufficiently to see that 
the big Moroccan officers were passing up 
and down the staircase near us and roam- 
ing the decks at will. I besought my 
guardians for moral support and reassur- 
ance but they were both sleeping the 
peaceful untroubled sleep of innocence. 
I made myself as small as possible and 
kept as still as I could, though I was 
quaking all over. Finally, I could endure 
it no longer and I made a wild dash for 
the long corridor which led to my state- 
room. The corridor was even more fright- 
ening. Dark shapes lurked in all the 
corners, and huge Moroccan officers, con- 
stantly roving, emerged from behind 
every staircase, throwing formidable 
shadows before them. Did they never 
sleep—these Moroccans? At long last I 
gained the end of that long, long corridor 
—(by this time I was doing a steady dog 
trot)—and dodged into my stateroom 
where I spent the rest of the night sleep- 
less but in blissful contemplation of the 
locked door. 

The next morning my two stalwart 
guards greeted me at breakfast with cries 
of admiration. “How early you must have 
awakened! We were both up at dawn and 
you had already disappeared. What mar- 
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velous energy!” The two lunks had slept 
like logs the entire night and didn’t even 
know of my defection. Rena agreed not 
to betray me, and now we are all spending 
the nights on deck together. It’s amazing 
how readily the human mind and body 
can become reconciled to any environment 
and accept it as the norm. Now it seems 
to me that I’ve never slept any other way 
except reclining in a deck chair as the 
boat sails the Mediterranean waters and 
the Moroccan troops mill about us all 
night long. Only force and holocaust could 
drive me below now. 

The days of the journey are passing 
fast, though at times it seems that we 
inevitably will sail on forever. Tomorrow 
we are due to land in Egypt at the port 
of Alexandria—or Alex as it is called 
here for short. 


Egypt—beautiful, cool, dark, mysterious 
Egypt—is a thing of the past. We were 
in Alex for two glorious nights and one 
day which shall remain adjectiveless— 
beyond description, that’s what it was. 
First of all a bevy of tall, dark (very 
dark) Egyptians in bright blue pants, red 
monkey jackets lavishly bedecked with 
gold braid, and high red fezzes boarded 
our good ship, Le Providence. They were 
agents of the municipal police force in 
search of suspicious characters—possible 
enemies of the Egyptian state. They found 
one in Rena—she of the pale blonde hair 
and delicate face. The charge—she was 
born in Russia and taken to live in Prague 
at the age of three. The Egyptians don’t 
like the Russians and though Rena doesn’t 
know Russian, has never set foot in Russia 
since she left at the age of three, and has 
always considered herself a thorough 
Czech, they say she is a potential threat 
to their national security. The Egyptian 
policemen have taken away her passport 
and posted a twenty-four hour guard 
around her. Wherever Rena goes she is 
accompanied by at least two Egyptians— 
each well over six feet tall—in full 
military regalia. They tower at least 
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twelve inches above Rena’s five foot three. 
Not one is shorter than six foot three and 
one is six six. They pursue their official 
duties quite seriously. Even when Rena 
goes to the Ladies’ Room, they insist upon 
accompanying her and stand posted on 
either side of the door until she emerges. 
Sometimes she gives them the slip and has 
them worried—this dangerous Russian. 
Playing hide and go seek with the bold 
brave Egyptians soon palled upon me. 
Besides, when I saw the other manly 
specimens of the Egyptian male dressed 
in long flannel nightgowns and red fezzes 
strolling about on the deck, I just couldn’t 
resist the lure of the Orient. So I went 
ashore at Alex. The boys and I hired a 
horse-drawn brougham and rode the wide 
clean streets past the King’s palace which 
has a large lake instead of a lawn in 
front of it. We saw an imitation sort of 
sphinx on the outskirts of town (the real 
one is in Cairo), and we ended up by 
being mulcted in the colorful Arab bazar. 
At that, we were luckier than the two 
rabbis from the Bronx who are still envy- 
ing Rena the security of her bodyguard. 
They are both short and rotund, with black 
eyes and little black goatees. Their well- 
fleshed ruddy faces and round beer-keg 
bellies covered with good black cloth 
suits exude good living. They are really 
jolly good fellows and quite human, and 
frankly thrilled beyond words to be going 
to Eretz Yisrael. Rabbi Rosenbloom is 
going to visit his aged father in Jerusalem 
and Rabbi Blumenfeld has a married 
sister in Tel Aviv with several unseen 
offspring (i.e. he has never seen them). 
The two merry rabbis followed closely 
in our footsteps when they went ashore 
at Alex. They hired a horse-drawn broug- 
ham, drove past the King’s palace, saw 
the imitation sphinx and pyramids, were 
duly mulcted in the Arab bazar, stopped 
for wonderful ice cream, cakes, and coffee 
in the square, and dismissed their broug- 
ham at the dock just ahead of us. The night 
was starless and moonless—pitch black— 
but mild enough so that we didn’t feel 
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like boarding ship just yet. We all walked 
to and fro and paced back and forth with- 
out direction. The rabbis were a few feet 
in front of us but their bobbing rotund 
figures were scarcely discernible in the 
darkness. Their rich-timbred voices en- 
gaged in absorbing Yiddish conversation 
involving earnest discussion of some fine 
rabbinic point floated back to us pleas- 
antly. We sauntered on. Their voices 
ceased abruptly in mid-sentence and two 
almost simultaneous splashes followed. 
Alarming screams of Gewalt! Yidden hilft! 
reached us from cavernous depths. Rosen- 
bloom and Blumenfeld had strolled off 
the dock into thin air and plunged some 
fifty feet into the waters of Alexandria 
harbor. We were right behind them but 
stopped short of the brink. Moritz ran to 
find rope, David shouted encouragement 
to them in incomprehensible Lithuanian, 
and I ran back to our boat to summon 
help. We summoned the Egyptian police 
who were loath to leave Rena unattended. 
Finally, the captain convinced them that 
it was not a ruse. We snatched life pre- 
servers and the captain lowered us and 
some of the crew in a lifeboat swinging 
at the side of the ship. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes of assiduous fishing in the dark, 
and then we were pulling two sputtering 
gurgling rabbis up over the side of the 
lurching lifeboat by the belts of their 
pants. Blumenfeld slipped back like a 
reluctant seal when we had got him almost 
over the hump, and groaned mightily as 
he had to be fished out all over again. 
As we rowed back in silence to the Provi- 
dence with the two rabbis lying like fat 
wet cats in the bottom of the lifeboat, all 
my sympathies went out to them. There 
but for the grace of Rosenbloom and 
Blumenfeld would Moritz, David, and I 
have lain if they hadn’t walked off into 
the night before us. 


The rabbis were pretty battered and 
bruised but were recovered enough in 
spirit to go ashore the next day and 
make arrangements to sue the Egyptian 
government for not having adequate pro- 
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tection at the docks. They filed their 
complaint in Alexandria but were told 
they would have to sue the National Gov- 
ernment whose seat is in Cairo. They saw 
officials at the Department of Public 
Works who sent them to the Department 
of the Interior. The Department of the 
Interior decided the docks and piers were 
in the province of the Waterways Di- 
vision. The Waterways Division pointed 
out that the federal government dis- 
claimed responsibility because the near- 
tragedy occurred within the boundaries 
of the Port Authority of Alexandria—a 
municipal project. 

Frantically determined to receive jus- 
tice, they flew back to Alexandria in the 
light, wing-flapping plane they had hired, 
roused the proper authorities from the 
tea houses and the cafes, and succeeded 
in having a special session of the court 
convened to hear their case. They hired 
an Egyptian lawyer to represent them, 
an interpreter was installed beside the 
witness box, and the trial was on. The 
judge was fat and his rakish red fez made 
him look a complete rascal. Rosenbloom 
and Blumenfeld presented their case with 
gestures and shaking emotion. The district 
attorney, thin, dark, and ferret-like, com- 
pletely ignored their testimony and ac- 
cused the two rabbis of being drunk. The 
fat judge yawned through it all. Then 
there was a hasty consultation between 
judge and district attorney and a formal 
verdict was rendered. The judge solemnly 
upheld the charge of inebriation, and to 
it added the further judgment of disturb- 
ance of the peace and public nuisance. 
Rosenbloom and Blumenfeld were furious. 
Their faces flushed crimson and they both 
looked as if they were going to burst of 
apoplexy when they realized still another 
indignity was being heaped upon them. 
They were each fined 200 piastres and 
costs of the court and ordered to tip all 
judicial attendants liberally. Their at- 
torney haggled hours with the judge— 
privately and publicly—and succeeded in 
having each fine cut in half in deference 
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to the fact that his clients were wearers 
of the cloth. Rosenbloom and Blumenfeld 
paid up as graciously as they could, for 
all the stray urchins were having a field 
day at their expense. I never saw so many 
“court attendants” materialize from no- 
where so quickly. Then they went outside 
on the steps to settle their lawyer’s fee. 
In addition to the sum they had agreed on 
beforehand, their attorney insisted on 
being reimbursed additionally with the 
200 piastres he had “saved” them in fines 
by bargaining with the judge. Far poorer, 
no wiser, tired and frustrated, Rabbi 
Rosenbloom and Rabbi Blumenfeld re- 
turned to the ship where they spent the 
remaining evening in Alexandria gather- 
ing testimonials from the passengers at- 
testing their sobriety. They acquired a 
large sheaf of documents which they in- 
tend to present the next time it becomes 
necessary to sue the Egyptian government. 


We cast anchor and set sail during the 
night, leaving Egypt behind like a thief 
in the night. At noon the next day we 
began to skirt the Palestine coast. We all 
felt a sense of mounting excitement as 
we gathered in knots on the deck for 
glimpses of the sandy coast line with its 
flat-topped low white houses. The people 
who knew Hebrew began speaking to 
each other like long-lost brothers. David 
is no longer dumb. He has a fluent com- 
mand of Hebrew and is running from 
person to person all over the boat chatter- 
ing like a magpie. He certainly has become 
the man of the hour—pointing out the 
sights and talking volubly on all sorts of 
subjects to a fascinated audience. This is 
the first time I’ve heard Hebrew spoken 
and it leaves me speechless. It’s an utterly 
incomprehensible tongue with no connec- 
tion whatsoever with anything I’ve ever 
studied. French, Latin, Spanish and Ger- 
man—none of them will be of the slightest 
use. It’s a musical, thrilling, full-throated 
language and I can’t understand one sylla- 
ble. David was audibly holding court with 
his enthralled audience when the minarets 
of Jaffa came into sight, then Tel Aviv 
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with its low waving palms and massed 
white houses was seen as if it were within 
touching distance before it slowly passed 
from sight. The people who knew Hebrew 
began speaking and gesticulating even 
more energetically as if that would bring 
the end of the journey nearer. Late in the 
afternoon Mount Carmel hovered over us, 
but the lowering twilight forced us to 
wait overnight in the Haifa harbor. We 
watched the twinkling lights of the Prom- 
ised Land beckoning us all night long. 


At dawn, the customs and immigration 
inspectors—Arabs in red fezzes and Euro- 
pean sack suits—boarded our ship in mid- 
harbor from a small violently rocking 
boat, and set up shop behind a small table 
in the lobby near the gangplank. As an 
American tourist, I was among the priv- 
ileged few allowed to leave the boat with- 
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out the formality of a physical examina- 
tion. I said my fond goodbyes to Rena. 
She was going to be met at the port by an 
old friend of the family who had been 
sent for the express purpose of fetching 
her to Jerusalem where she was to attend 
school. I waved more or less gaily to David 
and Moritz. They were going to the im- 
migrants’ hostel (called Bet Olim) outside 
of Haifa, and since I had no destination, 
they suggested that I trail along after 
them until I could sort out my letters of 
introduction and make plans. 


By noon, my passport had been checked 
and returned, and I was free to walk 
down the gangplank to the dock. 

It was like a dream. When I was small 
and we used to play musical chairs, I 
never imagined that one day I would 
actually be “Going to Jerusalem.” 





The Poet 


N. P. STEINBERG 
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Aw ISSUE which will receive little, if any 
attention, in Congress is the question of 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act. A number of bills have been 
introduced to revise this discriminatory 
act and to adopt a liberalized immigration 
policy, but the anti-immigration forces are 
still solidly entrenched in power and are 
not likely to agree to any changes. For 
example, Congressman Francis E. Walter 
(D., Pa.), one of the authors of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, is now the chair- 
man of the Immigration Subcommittee in 
the House of Representatives. Any pro- 
posal to amend the immigration laws must 
first pass this subcommittee, but with 
Walter at its head there is not the slightest 
chance for such proposal to be accepted. 
The Administration is not exerting itself 
in this direction. In 1953, shortly after his 
inauguration, President Eisenhower urged 
Congress to revise the McCarran-Walter 
law, but he never followed up that re- 
quest. This year, in his State of the Union 
message at the opening of the new Con- 
gressional session, he referred briefly to the 
question of immigration by asking Con- 
gress to correct certain provisions of the 
law. A careful reading of his remarks on 
the subject discloses that he did not ask 
for revision of the McCarran-Walter Act. 
This aroused some disappointment among 
those fighting for a liberalization of our im- 
migration laws. Under the circumstances, 
it is highly doubtful whether Congress 
will give the matter any consideration. 
The only hope for any legislative action 
in this field appears to be in connection 
with the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. That 
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act, it will be recalled, provided for the 
admission of 214,000 refugees over a three- 
year period ending December 31, 1956. 
Nearly half of the time has already 
elapsed, but at last reports only about 
15,000 had entered under this program. 
There are so many restrictions in the law, 
clearances, assurances, and other require- 
ments, that it will be miraculous if 50,000 
will enter the country by the time the 
law expires in 1956. 

Nearly everyone now realizes the mis- 
takes and the delays, including Scott 
McLeod, the State Department official, 
who administers the program and super- 
vises the issuance of visas. Mr. McLeod 
even suggested eliminating certain re- 
quirements, such as the housing and em- 
ployment assurances which must be given 
in advance, in order to speed up the flow 
of immigrants under the program. Several 
bills along these lines have recently been 
introduced in Congress and in this in- 
stance the prospects are very good that 
some liberal changes will be made. Even 
Congressman Walter has admitted the 
need for certain amendments to make the 


act workable. 


* * * 


Wane THE CIVIL RIGHTS PICTURE appears 
quite hopeless from a legislative stand- 
point, some progress is being made from 
another direction. President Eisenhower 
recently set up a Commission on Govern- 
ment Employment Policies whose task it 
is to eliminate discrimination in Govern- 
ment employment because of race, color, 
religion or national origin. The Commis- 
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sion is comprised of five members, in- 
cluding a Jew as chairman and two 
Negroes as members. The chairman is the 
noted Chicago communal leader Maxwell 
Abbell, a prominent lawyer and former 
president of the United Synagogue of 
America. His co-chairman, Archibald J. 
Carey, Jr., is also a Chicagoan and an 
outstanding Negro leader. 

The Commission was created at the 
presidential level to give it “increased 
stature,” according to a White House an- 
nouncement, and it will report directly to 
the President. The executive order issued 
by President Eisenhower specifically 
states that it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment that “equal opportunity be afforded 
all qualified persons” for Federal jobs, 
and that this policy prohibits discrimina- 
tion against any employee or applicant. 
The Commission was authorized to make 
investigations and to advise the President 
about enforcement of this policy, as well 
as to review cases by those who complain 
of discrimination. 

This appears to be a determined effort 
to eliminate discrimination in the Federal 
government. One can only hope it will 
succeed and that its success will carry 
over also in the field of private employ- 
ment where bias is rampant in a number 
of industries. 

* AL * 


‘Tue LADEJINSKY AFFAIR has occupied 
prominent space in our press for many 
weeks and has aroused a storm of protest 
all over the land. I have no intention of 
going into the merits or demerits of this 
case, other than to record some interesting 
facts. 

At the height of the controversy raging 
around Wolf Ladejinsky, the Russian-born 
Jew who was dismissed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson as a “security risk” 
because he has two sisters living in Russia, 
I called up Mr. Ladejinsky and asked him 
for an interview for the Yiddish daily, The 
Day—Jewish Journal, published in New 
York. He very graciously invited me over 
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to his apartment the next morning. I had 
intended to spend perhaps 20 or 30 min- 
utes with him, but found him to be so 
interesting and our conversation was con- 
ducted so freely that I stayed for nearly 
an hour and a half. 

Briefly, let me state a few facts: He is 
55 years old, escaped from Russia in 1920, 
reached Bucharest (Rumania) where he 
worked for a year with HIAS (Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society), and came to the 
U. S. in 1922. He studied at Columbia 
University, then during the depression 
passed a civil service examination and in 
1935 was employed by the Department of 
Agriculture doing research in foreign 
agriculture. He specialized on Far Eastern 
agricultural problems, wrote many studies 
in this field, and by 1945 became chief of 
the Far East Division. In the same year 
he was sent as consultant on agricultural 
problems to General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters in Tokyo. There he helped carry 
out land reforms, a job for which he was 
praised by MacArthur. Since 1950 he 
served as U. S. Agricultural Attache in 
the U. S. Embassy in Tokyo until last 
November when he was dismissed by 
Benson. He had been twice investigated 
and both times cleared as a loyal American. 

In my conversation with him he told 
me of his life in New York, his struggles 
to get along, his studies, etc. He still 
speaks Yiddish very well. Among other 
things, he mentioned that he was an 
ardent reader of the Yiddish press during 
the 1920’s and 1930’s when he lived in 
New York, and asked me about many of 
the writers, such as the literary critic Sh. 
Niger, the poet H. Leivick, the novelist J. 
Opatoshu (who died recently) and others. 

During the interview, I raised several 
times the question whether anti-Semitism 
was a factor in his dismissal. Ladejinsky 
denied it vehemently. Time and again he 
emphasized that he has been in govern- 
ment service for nearly 20 years, that he 
associates with the highest officials, gen- 
erals and admirals, ambassadors and con- 
suls, and never during all these years has 
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he noticed any anti-Jewish feeling toward 
him. “Everyone knows I am Jewish,” he 
told me. “Why, I did not even change my 
name. At no time in my career was I 
discriminated against because of my Jew- 
ish origin. I am certain that anti-Semitism 
is not a factor in the issue that has arisen 
over me.” 

He was very sincere about it. I left with 
the feeling that undoubtedly he is right. 
Two days later the newspapers carried 
long stories that Ladejinsky’s dismissal 
was prompted by a letter from an anti- 
Semitic White Russian in New York, who 
wrote to the Department of Agriculture 
that “Russian revolutionaries of various 
persuasions” had come to the U. S. since 
the 1880’s and that “a goodly share of 
these revolutionaries were found among 
the Russian Jews.” Then this White Rus- 
sian, George N. Vitt, added as follows: 
“Jews who turned into Reds or fellow- 
travelers after 1919 were the worst kind 
of traitors, not only to their new mother- 
country, the U. S. A., but to their own 
people.” 

I often recall Ladejinsky’s vehement 
denial of any anti-Semitic angle in his 
dismissal and wondered what he thought 
of the situation after the disclosure of the 
anti-Semitic letter and its effect on certain 
biased or naive officials in the Department 
of Agriculture. I believe Ladejinsky was 
no less surprised. 


* ok * 


A wesecen PoLIcy in the Middle East, 
particularly with respect to Israel and the 
Arab States, appears to be closely linked 
or dependent on a new defense plan which 
will reportedly give the United States 
greater freedom of action in this strategic 
area. The new plan is aimed to defend 
the Middle East against possible Soviet 
invasion. 

Just how Israel fits into the new picture 
is not clear as these lines are written. It 
is not certain what Secretary of State 
Dulles’ formula for satisfying Israel’s 
security needs is or whether he has such 
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formula. Officially, the State Department 
is still pursuing its policy of “impartiality” 
as between Israel and the Arab States, 
but thus far this policy has tended to 
favor the Arabs who are recipients of 
arms from the U. S. and military pacts 
with the Western Powers. This has 
aroused a feeling of insecurity in Israel 
which fears that the balance of power 
existing heretofore between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors is being upset and that 
the Arabs, feeling their strength, will in 
time attack Israel. 

There is no doubt that a keener appre- 
ciation and better understanding exists 
now in Washington of Israel’s precarious 
position in the Middle East, as well as a 
desire on the part of the Administration, 
particularly President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles, to reassure Israel in the 
matter and to allay fears of possible Arab 
aggression by its Arab neighbors. At the 
same time, Washington is increasingly 
disappointed with the attitude of the Arab 
States. There are growing doubts about 
the possibility of organizing the Arab 
countries into a strong defensive bulwark 
against Russia. The hope that Egypt would 
be able to cement Arab unity and cooper- 
ation with the West has diminished as a 
result of recent events there. There is 
more awareness of the fact that the Arab 
States have no real political or economic 
unity, that each of these countries is 
jealous of the other, and that each seeks 
to establish its predominance in the area. 

Consequently, the old plans for a ““Mid- 
dle East Defense Organization” were dis- 
carded and a new plan was drawn up. The 
new plan is based on a Middle East 
defense perimeter further to the north 
and encompasses four countries—Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. The U. S. already 
has military pacts with Turkey and Pakis- 
tan, and a similar arrangement is expected 
soon with Iran. As far as Iraq is concerned, 
the U. S. recently concluded a military 
pact with that country whereby arms are 
being sent to it from here. If this security 
system in the north is the new Dulles plan 
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for defense of the Middle East, it means 
the U. S. regards Iraq as a major factor in 
this defense line and will undoubtedly 
continue to send huge arms supplies there. 

How will Mr. Dulles reconcile the Iraq 
defense posture with the security needs 
of Israel? How can Israel be reassured 
against aggression as long as arms keep 
pouring into Iraq? What control will the 
U. S. have that sizable quantities of our 
arms will not find their way from Iraq to 
other Arab States? Clearly, the answers 
to these questions must come not merely 
in declarations of friendship, but in the 
form of specific commitments by the U. S., 
Britain and France to come to Israel’s aid 
in the event of Arab aggression. 


a * * 


|» FACT, Israel is presently seeking formal 
security guarantees from the Western 
Powers that would make her a part of the 
Western defense system, and at the same 
time she wants to obtain the assurance of 
the U. S., Britain and France that the 
balance of power in the Middle East will 
not be upset. Her diplomatic representa- 
tives in Washington, London and Paris 
have been instructed to exert all efforts 
towards obtaining such guarantees and 
assurances. The recent comments by 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Anthony 
Eden that the Western Powers would live 
up to the Tripartite Declaration of 1950 
guaranteeing the status quo in the Middle 
East evidently failed to satisfy Israel. Her 
diplomats in the three Western capitals 
are reported seeking more “binding and 
definitive” commitments along the follow- 
ing lines: 

First, a security guarantee to maintain 
the status quo and a promise of military 
aid in the event of an armed attack on her. 

Second, an understanding not to upset 
the balance of power, either negatively 
by refraining from supplying arms to the 
Arab States or positively by supplying 
enough arms to Israel to offset Arab 
military strength. 

Three, steps to integrate Israel into the 
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Western defense system in a similar man- 
ner as Iraq, which is receiving arms from 
the U. S. and is negotiating a pact with 
Turkey, a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

Israel hopes to make these arrangements 
with the three countries individually in 
the form of defense agreements, an ex- 
change of letters, or unilateral declara- 
tions. The prospects, however, do not 
appear too bright at this time that the 
U. S. would enter into an arrangement as 
outlined above. The State Department is 
of the view that Israel’s anxiety over the 
situation is exaggerated and that there is 
no need for any security agreements with 
Israel. Aside from that, State Department 
policy makers believe that any specific 
commitments made to Israel now would 
jeopardize the progress being made in 
Iraq, particularly the Turkish-Iraq pact 
which Washington considers a most im- 
portant development in the Middle East- 
ern defense plan. 


* * * 


Tue OUTLOOK for the enactment of civil 
rights in the 84th Congress is very dim. 
The new session was barely two days old 
when the liberal bloc, for all intents and 
purposes, gave up the struggle for civil 
rights by its decision not to press for a 
change in the rules to curb unlimited 
debate. In the past, the filibuster was 
always used as a successful way to stop 
any civil rights bill; consequently, the 
first task is to amend the cloture rule. 
This task the liberals well understood, 
yet they made no attempt in the Senate to 
curb filibusters. It is felt by many people 
throughout the country that this struggle 
was given up too easily and too soon. 
The question is asked: Why? The least 
they could have done was to put up a 
token fight, but the liberals even chose 
to forego that. Senator Herbert H. Leh- 
man, New York Democrat, was one of a 
small minority within liberal ranks who 
insisted on a plan of direct action. He 
spoke of the necessity to free the Senate 
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from its present “straitjacket of paralysis” 
in order to obtain “reasonable and equit- 
able civil rights legislation.” Others main- 
tained that a “new approach” was neces- 
sary to replace the frontal attacks which 
thus far had been unsuccessful. They 
called for a recognition of political realities 
which make the old approach impractical. 

Among the basic reasons why the liberal 
bloc decided not to press for civil rights 
legislation were these: 1) Party unity 
within Democratic ranks is most urgent. 
Renewal of the struggle for civil rights 
legislation would only serve to divide 
Democratic ranks and endanger the 
party’s chances for 1956; 2) Before the 
question of race relations is raised again, 
the South must be given sufficient time 
to “digest” the Supreme Court ruling 
against segregation in the public schools. 
The new policy of the liberals will be 
based on stressing “education” and “co- 
operation” in an effort to build up support 
in Congress for civil rights legislation at 
a more appropriate time. 

Naturally, this does not stop individual 
members of Congress from introducing 
civil rights bills, and such bills have since 
been introduced dealing with anti-poll 
tax, anti-lynching, equal opportunities in 
employment, banning discrimination in 
transportation, and others. None of these 
stand a chance for approval, or even being 
brought to the floor for debate. Civil 
rights is a dead issue as far as the present 
Congress is concerned. 


* * * 


‘Lew “OIL FOR EDUCATION” issue has been 
revived in the new Congress. Early in 
February a group of 40 Democratic and 
Republican Senators, headed by Sen. 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.), again introduced 
the “oil for education” bill. As proposed 
several years ago, the measure provided 
that part of the money from the so-called 
“offshore oil” lands was to be used to help 
the school system throughout the country. 
The 83rd Republican-controlled Congress 
and the Eisenhower Administration, how- 
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ever, gave these lands away to the states 
of Texas, Louisiana, Florida and Califor- 
nia, and they turned them over to the 
big oil companies. 

There was so much protest and dissatis- 
faction with this “giveaway” that Con- 
gress subsequently passed another meas- 
ure giving the Federal government the 
revenue from the so-called “continental 
shelf,” located beyond the offshore limits. 
The new Hill bill seeks to divert the 
revenue from the “continental shelf” for 
the purpose of aiding the country’s 
schools. It is reported that already the 
U. S. has collected some $150 million from 
the sale of leases on a portion of these 
under-water lands, although the bill had 
been passed less than a year ago. Still 
more revenue is to come later from the 
royalties on the oil produced as a result 
of these leases. 

Pleading for passage of his bill, Sen. 
Hill stated at the time of its introduction: 

“There is no more urgent problem confronting 
the-nation today than the crisis in our schools 
and colleges. Each day the shortage of classrooms 
and trained teachers grows more severe. School 
operating expenses have risen to new heights. 
We continue to fall further behind each year. ... 
Nearly all our 1900 institutions of higher learn- 
ing are in financial trouble, whether they be 
state institutions, land-grant colleges, large 
private universities or the small colleges.” 

On another occasion, Sen. Hill stated 
that at the beginning of the current school 
year the country had a shortage of 350,000 
classrooms, a lack of 135,000 new teachers, 
and a million school children were attend- 
ing school on a part-time basis because of 
these shortages. “Unless something big is 
done to remedy this situation, the picture 
will grow blacker,” he said. His “oil for 
education” bill seems to be the best an- 
swer toward a long-range solution of the 
school problem by providing the necessary 
revenue to relieve our school system 
throughout the country from its difficult 
situation. The prospects appear to be good 
that Congress will approve the Hill meas- 
ure, although a long and tough struggle 
is expected from the oil lobby and their 
supporters in Congress. 
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European Union and United States 
Foreign Policy, by F. S. C. Northrop. 
Macmillan. 230 pp. $4.75. 


In his first literary incursion into the 
field of foreign affairs, Professor Northrop, 
under the title, The Meeting of East and 
West, produced a philosophical study of 
the conflicting currents of modern culture, 
politics, religion, and art, and suggested 
techniques for harmonizing them. In The 
Taming of the Nations, a similar approach 
was employed, the essential variation be- 
ing one of how the available harmonizing 
techniques might be utilized in problems 
of foreign policy, a thrust being thus made 
into the area conventionally delineated 
as political science. In the latest, European 
Union and United States Foreign Policy, 
a logical extension of the theses set forth 
in the previous two volumes is to be 
found, the stress this time being upon 
continental Europe, in terms of scope, and 
relatively practical political problems, in 
terms of approach. The chief point of 
departure in the present work, in contrast 
with the omniphilosophical derivation of 
the prior books, is the sociological juris- 
prudence of Eugen Ehrlich, Roscoe Pound, 
and Underhill Moore, the latter of whose 
contributions to legal theory served as the 
most immediate inspiration to the writing 
of this book. Moore, it may be recalled, 
taught law at Yale, and authored, to a 
considerable degree, what has come to 
be known as the institutional approach, 
essentially of the same ilk as, if not a 
component of, sociological jurisprudence. 
Professor Northrop is a professor of phi- 
losophy and law at Yale. 


The aim of European Union is to bring 
the relations between member nations 
under a rule of law, backed by power, 
remote from precipitate bilateral arrange- 
ments. Sociological jurisprudence applies 
because positive law is ineffective without 


supporting norms in the “living law” or 
“inner order” of peoples conventionally 
bound by constitutions and other legal 
institutions. Whether there are common 
norms in the “living law” of the European 
peoples upon which bases the supra- 
national positive law implicit in European 
Union holds promise of effectiveness is 
the problem to which the book seeks to 
address itself. 

Following substantive discussions of the 
positive law of the Council of Europe 
(consisting of fourteen nations), and the 
Continental European Union (consisting 
of Belgium, France, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, and West Germany, and 
encompassing the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the Defense Community, and the 
Political Community) the religious “living 
law” of Europe is analysed, falling into 
five categories, Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism accounting for the religious 
make-up of members of the Continental 
European Union. The political living law 
of this area is more diverse. Is a conti- 
nental European community feasible? It 
is concluded that common living law 
factors of both a religious and political 
nature are present in West Germany and 
the other five nations, which, “if given 
effect by a sociologically realistic states- 
manship,” make the supranational Con- 
tinental European community both prac- 
ticable and wise. Statistical tables pur- 
porting to reflect the religious and political 
content of these nations are used. 

French rejection of EDC and the narrow 
margin by which West German rearm- 
ament was approved, though post-dating 
publication of the book, are attributable, 
to extend the author’s reasoning, to a 
tragic failure in American foreign policy, 
as promoted by Eisenhower and his 
administration. Solution depends upon 
construction of a bipartisan, defensive- 
toward-Communism policy, in which 
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consultation between Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, and allies would occur before de- 
cisions were made. The persisting power 
of the European idea is discussed in a 
final chapter. Even if Union is not effected, 
its lasting accomplishments are deemed 
considerable. Interlarded are homilies 
that urge adoption of a morally-based 
foreign policy which recognizes the inter- 
national cultural and moral fact that dif- 
ferent nations have different “living laws.” 
All who are honestly concerned with 
the fate of contemporary mankind owe 
much to the rich mine of ideas for which 
Professor Northrop has shown a consist- 
ent talent. When, however, the curious 
mélange of purpose, as reflected by the 
subtitle: “A study in Sociological Juris- 
prudence,” and the title, in conjunction, 
is borne out by political husting (as well 
as cosmicism and factual report) , one may 
become dubious. Can the political acts of 
an Administration be validly judged in 
an essentially succinct cultural analysis? 
That the vision of European Union has 
been a fading one would appear to be of 
some probative value. Do the Western 
Europeans really fear Soviet aggression, 
and are they prompted to therefore unite 
against it? How can the “living law” 
thesis be verified when it is conceded that 
even if such norms do exist, European 
Union may not come into effect, because 
living law beliefs may not be brought to 
expression by the politicians charged with 
the task of execution? These are questions 
with which there has not been much 
concern, because, perhaps, epistemological 
postulation has replaced the nexus of 
man-loving, hating, and manipulating. 
Faults notwithstanding, there is enough 
to this work to warrant its being termed 
a major contribution to the literature of 
philosophy and politics. The author is an 
eminently learned man to whose views 
the presumptively informed will want to 


be exposed. Hruirarp A. GARDINER 





Home Again, by James Edmiston. 
Doubleday & Co. 316 pp. $4.00. 


The indiscriminate evacuation from the 
Pacific coast states, in 1942, of all persons 
of Japanese ancestry has been called the 
greatest single violation of civil liberties 
in American history. A generation has 
come to maturity since then, and those of 
us old enough to remember those times 
may have forgotten, or may have shared 
in the wartime prejudice that made pos- 
sible the relocation and the dangerous 
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precedent it set. Almost anyone not him- 
self “relocated” may learn from Home 
Again far more than he ever knew before 
about this significant chapter in recent 
American history. And every man of good 
will who reads this book will be saddened 
that such events should have happened, 
in America of all places, and strengthened 
in the resolution that race prejudice must 
never again become a federal policy. 


Edmiston’s book gains its authority from 
the fact that its “incidents all happened.” 
The book is what might be termed a 
documentary novel. The author uses the 
fictional Mio family of Sunnydale, Cal., 
as a cast of six to represent the major 
reactions to the relocation, and to undergo 
or observe the kinds of events that it 
involved. Among the Mios are bewilder- 
ment, heartbreak, rebellion, heroism ex- 
pressed in military action, an almost 
mystical loyalty and hopeful expectancy, 
and heroism expressed in the daily life 
of a thoroughly American young woman. 
Among the events are murder, arson, as- 
sault with intent to kill, breach of contract, 
robbery, various kinds of intimidation, 
deceit, and exploitation, discrimination in 
employment, housing, public accommoda- 
tion—and the long and ultimately success- 
ful effort of the War Relocation Authority 
and the nisei, issei, and kibei themselves 
to accomplish the return. 

In all probability, WRA officer Sam 
Morgan, most important of the white- 
skinned characters, is the mask for author 
Edmiston. There are others of the racial 
and cultural majority who were faithful 
to friendship and fair play, but all too few. 

The time span of the book covers both 
the uprooting and the resettling of the 
west coast minority, with life in the 
barbed-wire centers and in inland cities 
between. Many of the Japanese minority 
did not go back, but the Mios and many 
others did. The return is no less moving 
than the exile, for it was a savagely con- 
tested return. Most moving of all is that 
the whole sad story had a happy ending, 
that what amends could be made were 
made, that the faith of Hiroki Mio in the 
United States was, belatedly, justified. 

Edmiston’s book has tremendous impact 
—not the impact of the stylist or of the 
creative imagination, but the impact of 
an angry man with a righteous cause 
and the ability to let the eloquence of 
truth be heard, clearly, above all bigotry 
or indifference. 

ALFRED C. AMES 
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The History of the Jewish Khazars, by 
D. M. Dunlop. Princeton University Press. 
293 pp. $5.00. 


Of all the romantic episodes in the 
variegated history of the Jewish people, 
there is nothing so unique as the story of 
the Khazars. It is an obscure story, his- 
torically and ethnically, a perpetual chal- 
lenge to linguists and historiographers. 
Within a few brief centuries the Khazars 
rose to dominance, fell, and disappeared 
with little or no trace. But they left 
legends, references in folklore, and his- 
torical fragments in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Chinese, and the Slavonic tongues. There 
has been considerable work done on this 
people, published in obscure scholarly 
journals and various chronicles. But this 
is the first time that a full, comprehensive 
history of the Khazars has been attempted 
in any Western language. 


The author, who is lecturer in Islamic 
history at Cambridge University, has 
ransacked all available sources, as his 
bibliography and his scrupulous and rich 
documentation testify, and has added new 
material recently brought to light in 
Hebrew, as well as illuminating Chinese 
allusions to the subject. 


During the seventh century, and ex- 
tending into the tenth, the Khazar country 
lay between the lower Volga and the 
northern region of the Caucasus. In this 
strategic position the Khazars were in a 
sense the champions of Christianity in 
resistance to the advance of the Arabs. 
Their history is thus linked with the 
Russians, the Persians, the Greeks and 
the Arabs. But what is of special interest 
is the fact that at one period in their 
evolution the Khazars adopted Judaism. 
The author traces their historical origin, 
ethnic sources, and racial characteristics, 
with the relevant textual citations and a 
presentation of divergent views of author- 
ities. Two important chapters treat the 
Khazar conversion to Judaism according 
to Arabic and Hebrew sources. Dunlop 
concludes that of the fact of the Judaism 
of the Khazars, although it fell short of 
complete Rabbinism there is no question, 
nor is there question that Jewish influence 
began to be felt in Khazaria before the 
middle of the eighth century. 


The problem of possible descendants of 
the mediaeval Khazars is provocative. It 
is briefly touched upon, the author very 
reasonably concluding that there is no 
evidence of ethnic associations between 
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the Khazars and the totality of the Jews 
of Eastern Europe. In view of the remains 
of a Crimean fortress long associated with 
a Jewish mediaeval community, what the 
author says on Khazars and Crimea is 
particularly pertinent. There is also the 
fact that the Caucasus had, at least until 
recent times, an isolated Jewish commu- 
nity whose ways, traditions, and language 
were a presumptive link with the Khazars. 
Travelers have commented on. this 
peculiarity, which merits more extensive 
examination. 

In all, this is both a scholarly and a 
fascinating historical record of a unique, 
forgotten dynasty. 

Harry E. WEeDECK 





In the Name of Sanity, by Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
244 pp. $3.75. 


It is easy to criticize this book for not 
being the cry of a prophet or a registry 
of the deeds of a saint; for we need a 
prophet or a saint—or possibly both—to 
get us out of the predicament Lewis 
Mumford finds us in. Mr. Mumford is 
neither prophet nor saint, but an artist 
in criticism, and it is to his greater glory 
that he attempts only to give fresh insight, 
to suggest an attitude for facing the vio- 
lence and irrationality of our times. It is 
through artistic perception that he comes 
closest to success in going beyond the 
lesser objective that he has, in his humil- 
ity, set himself, for his vision in the arts 
is clear and pure. 

In the Name of Sanity is a collection of 
articles and addresses, selected and ar- 
ranged to make a continuous study of the 
increasing dominance of the bestial in 
man. Because, however, the chapters were 
originally written as entities, minor points 
frequently obscure major ones, and the 
ideas fall all over each other. The earlier 
chapters, written in the forties, put em- 
phasis on the inevitably disastrous out- 
come of nuclear war and offer specific 
proposals and idealistic plans for agree- 
ment with Russia. No book should be 
expected to solve the unholy deadlock 
between East and West; it can be con- 
sidered successful if it gets to the heart 
of the problem. That is the value of the 
opening chapters of Mr. Mumford’s book, 
which states the problem simply: “If we 
continue to rely upon negative measures 
alone, we are headed straight for war, 
extermination, and the wholesale disin- 
tegration of modern civilization.” 
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It is in each of us, however, that Mr. 
Mumford sees the real danger of which 
the cold war is merely a symptom. More 
potent than the hydrogen bomb, he points 
out, is the destructive power within us— 
the Caliban who keeps Prospero, the 
creative force within us, chained. We are 
depersonalized, ruled by mechanization 
and by our animal natures. Whether the 
present is more brutal than was the past, 
as Mr. Mumford claims, is debatable; but 
his point remains valid that paranoia, the 
sanity of the jungle, is being accepted as 
normal by our society, for in our time the 
greatest virtue is being well-adjusted to 
evil as much as to good. 

This situation was foreshadowed in 
literature and is reflected in all the arts 
of our time. “Instead of the whole man, 
our writers have created only a Surrealist 
Man, disemboweled like a Dali figure, 
kicking his own head across a blasted 
landscape. Certainly, the whole man is 
not included in the popular tallies of the 
Naked and the Dead from John Dos 
Passos to Norman Mailer.” At the same 
time, however, Mr. Mumford perceives 
that there have been some artists who 
were “both survivals from the past and 
mutations toward a better future.” Yeats, 
Eliot, Waldo Frank, Barlach, Maillol, 
Frost, and John Marin are among these, 
and Mr. Mumford claims that their atti- 
tude is the common mood of the new 
generation of artists, although he mentions 
none of these by name. Moreover, he finds 
their tendencies spreading out into every 
part of life. “The watchword for the com- 
ing era,” he says, “is no longer revolution 
but integration and renewal.” When this 
will come about we cannot know, but its 
harbinger may well be a work of art “in 
which the whole man will become visible, 
as visible as the disintegrated man of our 
time in Ulysses or The Remembrance of 
Things Past.” 

WILLIAM R. BITTNER 





Of Making Many Books, by Joshua 
Bloch. An Annotation of the books issued 
by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1890-1952. Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 340 pp. $5.00. 

My Book and Heart 
Must never part. 


In these words does the author of the 
New England Primer, available in Boston 
in 1691, immortalize his love of books. No 
more appropriate slogan may be found to 
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salute Joshua Bloch, the compiler of this 
bibliography. And it is to acclaim the 
compiler rather than to assess the merits 
of the tool which he has prepared for 
librarians, that these words are being 
written. For Joshua Bloch in this and 
other publications has rendered notable 
service to others: historians working in 
the field of Jewish history have long 
found his hospitable door open wide. They 
have utilized his knowledge, infringed 
mercilessly on his time, brought their 
problems to him for analysis and solution, 
recited their tales of woe and frustration 
into his ready ear, and found comfort 
and reassurance in his counsel. He has 
soothed wounded egos. He has replenished 
flagging morale. With courage and integ- 
rity he has sided again and again with the 
unpopular, the rejected, the lame and 
the halt. 


Joshua Bloch, rabbi and _ librarian, 
Lithuania-born, has been in the United 
States since 1907. After attending Public 
Schools in New York City, he put on 
academic seven-league boots and contin- 
ued his education at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, Dropsie 
College, Columbia University, Jewish 
Theological Seminary, Union Theological 
Seminary, and New York University. He 
has been lecturer and professor; eventu- 
ally and logically he became chief of the 
Jewish division of the New York Public 
Library. He has edited and published 
many scholarly monographs and is an 
authority on the history of Hebrew print- 
ing. Though this is an official list of some 
of his accomplishments, it does not begin 
to convey the creative role which Joshua 
Bloch has had in the making of many 
books. It would take a “festival volume” 
to encompass even a small measure of 
his intellectual harvest. 


In a critical essay which introduces the 
annotated list of publications of the Jew- 
ish Publication Society since 1890, which 
incidentally coincides with the year of 
Bloch’s birth, the compiler of this bibli- 
ography with characteristic modesty dis- 
claims any particular merit for his “rapid 
survey.” Nonetheless he succeeds in giv- 
ing a sense of continuity and continued 
accomplishment to the work of the Jewish 
Publication Society. He recalls that the 
immortal Israel Zangwill wrote at the 
time of the publication of his Children of 
the Ghetto—“I do not speak merely of 
pecuniary stimulation. What was needed 
to draw this book from my subconscious- 
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ness was the wise and understanding 
policy of your institution in giving the 
artist a free hand. It is the tragedy of the 
artist to supply what the public does not 
yet demand.” 

It is to the eternal credit of Joshua 
Bloch that he has always stood steadfast 
and unyielding at the side of many a 
writer dreaming in libraries of books that 
the public will not demand, that pub- 
lishers will refuse to read or publish, that 
only a major miracle will snatch from 
oblivion. For many an author Joshua 
Bloch has been that major miracle. 


Anita LiBMAN LEBESON 





Israel’s History in Coins, by A. Reifen- 
berg. 15 pp. of text. 28 pp. illustrations. 
East and West Library, London. 10/6. 

“Coins,” Addison pointed out, “give a 
very great light to history, in confirming 
such passages as are true in ancient au- 
thors, in setting right such as are told 
after different manners, and in recording 
such as are omitted.” 

When the ancient authors so confirmed 
are the writers of the Bible, and when 
the events illustrated are events which 
have stirred the imagination of the civil- 
ised world for more than 2,000 years, then 
the coins provide a fascinating record in- 
deed. Peculiar interest attaches, therefore, 
to the beautifully produced and illustrated 
monograph Israel’s History in Coins, by 
the late A. Reifenberg, one of the most 
scholarly and productive of Israel’s not 
inconsiderable population of amateur 
archaeologists. 

The period covered is from that of the 
Maccabees (around 100 B. C.), to the end 
of the Second Jewish War against the 
Romans, under Bar Kochba, in 135 A. D. 
The last coin to illustrate ancient Jewish 
history was struck the following year, 
commemorating the foundation of the new 
Roman city of Aelia Capitolina, which 
was to blot out Jerusalem for evermore. 
Each coin is represented by enlarged 
photographs of well preserved pieces, 
some of them being of the utmost rarity. 
Greek and Roman coins relevant to the 
period are also included. We get, there- 
fore, not only the well-known portraits 
of Roman emperors, like Vespasian and 
Titus, but can also see how other figures, 
legendary to us, looked to their contem- 
poraries. Incidentally, the portrait of 
Salome, appearing on a coin struck by 
her second husband, Aristobulus (57-92 
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A. D.), when she was in her early forties, 
comes as something of a shock. With her 
straight, severe features, and long goiter- 
ous neck, she looks more like a Daughter 
of the American Revolution than the 
dancer whose charm cost John the Baptist 
his head. 

The first Jewish ruler to issue coins 
was John Hyrcanus (135-104 B. C.), son 
of Simon, the only one of the five Mac- 
cabee sons to survive the revolt which 
preserved monotheism for Judaism and 
the world. On the coins of his great- 
grandson Antigonus (40-37 B. C.) one 
meets for the first time the representation 
of the seven-branched candlestick, which 
later became the most characteristic sym- 
bol of Judaism. The most famous of all 
Jewish coins, the shekels, were struck 
during the first revolt against Rome (66- 
70 A. D.) These silver coins were meant 
to be used for payment of Temple dues. 
The inscription on the obverse reads 
“Shekel Israel,” that on the reverse, 
“Jerusalem the Holy.” The rich Roman 
coinage commemorating the defeat of 
Judea after a resistance that lasted for 
five years, shows how important this 
victory was considered at Rome. Sadden- 
ing, even to this day, is the medal struck 
by Vespasian, showing a captive Jew and 
Jewess under a palm-tree, with the words 
“Judaea Capta.” 


The coins issued during the Second 
Jewish War (132-135 A. D.) provide 
almost all the facts that are known of the 
ferocious struggle led by Bar Kochba for 
the sanctity of Jerusalem. The rebels 
erased with file and hammer the portraits 
of the hated Emperors and the heathen 
representations on Roman coins, and 
overstruck them with their national 
emblems and proclamations. Most fre- 
quently depicted on the coins are the 
symbols of the feast of Tabernacles, which 
so evidently expresses the joy of de- 
liverance. Also depicted are musical in- 
struments, such as the lyre and trumpet, 
which were used by the priests when 
accompanying the songs and rejoicing 
in the temple during the feast. The temple 
which Bar Kochba began to rebuild is 
shown on one of the coins. “The followers 
of Bar Kochba regarded these coins as a 
proclamation of their victory,” writes 
Reifenberg. “The whole world was to be- 
hold the national Hebrew inscriptions and 
religious symbols, the victory of Judaism 
over Rome.” 


Perhaps the Romans had begun to 
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understand by this time that their vic- 
tories against the Jews were only ephem- 
eral, for they struck no victory medals 
after crushing this widespread revolt. 
Jewish coins are not beautiful, like Greek 
or Roman coins, says Mr. Reifenberg, but 
they are in a class apart. 

“The modest designs, showing the in- 
tensity of national feeling, not only sur- 
vived in the synagogue art of the first 
Christian centuries, but also influenced 
Jewish art during the Middle Ages and 
has survived down to our days. The new 
State of Israel has revived the ancient 
symbols by using them on its own coins 
and stamps. Once again these symbols 
proclaim a newly achieved freedom. The 
coat of arms of the State bears a symbol 
from a coin minted by the last Maccabean 
king; the seven-branched candlestick, 
which symbolises our greatest heritage, 
the ‘Light of the Torah.’ Thus Israel has 
linked up the end of the Jewish State, 
after nearly 2,000 years, with its fresh 


beginning.” AnITA ENGLE 





Fragebogen. (The Questionnaire), by 
Ernest von Salomon. Doubleday. 525 pp. 
$6.00. 


There come moments when the student 
of contemporary history or politics must 
force himself to read a disagreeable book. 
Such a book is the Fragebogen. It is 
tediously long; it is clumsily constructed; 
it is unconvincing; and it is written with 
what the Germans call Hohngelachter, 
namely a compound of scorn and raneor, 
far more vindictive than the mild phrase 
“derisive laughter.” It is unbearable, but 
important. 

Ernest von Salomon is known to us 
chiefly as an accomplice to the murder of 
Rathenau and the author of the book Die 
Géachteten, in which he describes his ex- 
periences in the Freikorps, the predeces- 
sors of the Nazi Stormtroopers. His pres- 
ent work, which takes the form of endless 
replies to the items of a questionnaire, or 
Fragebogen, addressed to him by the 
Allied Occupation Authorities, spans the 
period of his life from 1922 to 1949. It 
starts at the time when as a 24 year old 
youth he terminated his five year prison 
sentence for complicity in the Rathenau 
crime and it ends with his stay in a U. S. 
prison camp as a war criminal. His story 
is revealing rather than frank, plausible 
but not convincing. 


As Mr. Goronwy Rees remarks in his 
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excellent preface, it is mere effrontery on 
the part of an avowed member of the 
Freikorps to disclaim any interest in, or 
responsibility for, the rise of National 
Socialism. His was the type of character 
from which the SA and SS were formed. 
A Prussian of Prussians, he believed, and 
still believes in the Hegelian State; to 
him the term “democracy” is meaningless 
and hypocritical; he regarded as “abstrac- 
tions” such concepts as decency, tradition, 
dignity and individual freedom; and even 
at the end of his confession he can still 
suggest that the authoritarian state may 
contain “a germ of rebirth” which must 
be encouraged. 


The Germans of Herr von Salomon’s 
generation have been much concerned, 
mainly under the inspiration of Thomas 
Mann, with the relation between the artist 
and the man of action. Herr von Salomon 
now contends that, after his experience 
of very violent action, he decided to be- 
come no more than an observer, and to 
concentrate upon the life of art. The 
former terrorist represents himself, in 
somewhat shoddy colors, as a mere dilet- 
tante, a lounger in the Romanisches Café, 
a happy seducer, an indolent hedonist, a 
man who was not interested in the Nazi 
movement, was bored by their histrionics, 
often shocked by their excesses, but de- 
termined always to retain his independ- 
ence and never to accept the discipline 
of a dictatorial party. It was doubtless 
disgusting that the Nazis should beat up 
harmless Jews or ill-treat those who dis- 
agreed with them, but after all it was no 
responsibility of his. “Naturally I knew 
very well,” he writes, “what was being 
done to the Jews, to the Polish intellectu- 
als, to the Russian commissars, to the 
Czech students, to the German Commu- 
nists.” But what could he do about it all? 
Surely it was more agreeable to write 
film-scripts for UFA by the Sands of Sylt 
or to sport with Marie at St. Jean de Luz. 
He had “moved away from the spirit of 
action” and the true artist can be forgiven 
much. 

This is unconvincing. After all, he was 
at Munich when Adolf Hitler, in the 
presence of 60,000 cheering men and 
women, proclaimed the assassins of 
Rathenau as the martyrs of Germany’s 
destiny. Why did he not join his former 
associates? Was it solely because he was 
unimpressed by “Hitler’s greenish gray 
hat” and his harsh Bohemian accent? 
Was it that he was dissuaded by Captain 
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Ehrhardt, who suspected that Hitler was 
insane? Was it simply that he had lost all 
taste for action and that “nothing glowed 
in my heart save an intractable desire for 
life?” It was not as if he had out-grown 
the illusions of his boyhood; it was, he 
implies, that he no longer wished to put 
them into practice. Were Herr von Salo- 
mon a sensitive artist one could perhaps 
appreciate this repugnance. But he proves 
by his style that he is an insensitive artist, 
excellent at dramatic dialogue, but defici- 
ent in form and taste. 

In the last analysis this book is a brazen 
but clever attempt on von Salomon’s part 
to evade his personal responsibility in the 
greatest crime of history. The phenomenal 
sales of his book in Germany prove that 
the author has again caught accurately 
the mood of his countrymen who, feeling 
neither guilt nor shame, regret nothing 
but their defeat. GABRIEL GERSH 





The Meaning of Shakespeare, by Harold 
C. Goddard. University of Chicago Press. 
691 pp. $6.00. 


Professor Goddard writes in the intro- 
duction to his discussion ot Hamlet: 

There is no mystery in a looking glass until 
someone looks into it. Then, though it remains 
the same glass, it presents a different face to 
each man who holds it in front of him. The same 
is true of a work of art. It has no existence as 
art until someone is reflected in it—and no two 
will ever be reflected in the same way. However, 
much we all see in common in such a work, at 
the center we behold a fragment of our own 
soul, and the greater the art the greater the 
fragment. 

It is of course true that we see in a 
work of art what it is in us to see. Also 
it is true that each generation interprets 
works of the past according to the spirit 
of the age, often finding in them qualities 
unperceived before. The past must in 
many respects be reinterpreted afresh by 
each generation. 

Professor Goddard’s reading of Shake- 
speare is novel in two respects. First he 
does not consider each play as self- 
sufficient, as existing alone, but as one of 
a sequence of revelations of Shakespeare’s 
thought and art, intelligible in the light 
of its predecessors and its successors. The 
successive expressions mark the growth 
of Shakespeare’s mind. That there is such 
a growth and that it can be traced in 
Shakespeare’s work is Professor God- 
dard’s contention. For Shakespeare is 
both dramatist and poet. As a dramatist, 
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and a popular one, he writes plays on 
themes interesting to his audience and in 
a way to please them. As a poet he goes 
deeper, finding in these plays a way of 
self-revelation which is understood only 
by those competent to grasp it. 

It is Professor Goddard’s further belief 
that Shakespeare, great observer of life, 
profound psychologist before the term was 
invented, is fully aware of the duality and 
plurality of human personalities and of 
the subconscious as later exploited by 
Freud and his followers. The author re- 
marks tartly that each generation invents 
a new terminology for old facts and thinks 
that it has discovered something new. 
Poets, dramatists, and novelists have made 
the study of human nature their business 
for thousands of years. They did not over- 
look the schizophrenic, the subconscious, 
or the significance of dreams. Much less 
did Shakespeare, one of the profoundest 
of commentators on the nature of man, 
fail in understanding; his criticism of life 
is inherent in his characterizations of men 
and women. 

This is a reasonable assumption but once 
made the interpretations of Shakespeare’s 
characters becomes very different from 
those commonly accepted. Shakespeare 
has obvious readings for the superficial 
mind, for the play goers who expect types 
and uncomplicated motives in their mimic 
world; much subtler characterization and 
motivation for those of perceptive mind. 


A few specific interpretations will make 
the contrast evident. Thus Prince Hal, 
later Henry V, is not a model of chivalry 
and the noble warrior but a calculating 
butcher on the order of Alexander, one 
moreover whose conscience is forever ill 
at ease by reason of his father’s crime in 
seizing the crown and murdering Richard 
II. Falstaff is a nobler character despite 
his sins and vices. He is no hypocrite and 
in his love and enjoyment of life a happier 
man. 

Nor are the courtly heroes and heroines 
of Shakespeare’s plays objects of his ad- 
miration. Portia of the Merchant of Venice 
is no more than a play-girl acting in the 
limelight. “The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” she pleads and forthwith proves 
herself to be merciless. Shylock is no 
vicious character seeking revenge but a 
man much sinned against and torn with 
many and conflicting motives. Shake- 
speare does not present him as a wholly 
admirable character—far from it—but he 
understands the forces which have made 
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him what he is, as much sinned against 
as sinning, undeservedly bearing in his 
person the contumely and injustices of 
his people, his nobler motives frustrated 
by his desire to find some way to strike 
back at those who torment him. In such 
an analysis there is neither Christian nor 
Jew—only human beings who are the 
victims of prejudice, greed, callousness, 
all alike bearing the sins of their fathers. 

Professor Goddard’s reading of Shake- 
speare will be challenged and denounced 
by many critics, as all new departures 
must inevitably be, and in defending his 
thesis it must be admitted that he some- 
times strains to prove a point. Neverthe- 
less, his method reveals new deeps in 
Shakespeare’s thought and artistry. Shake- 
speare the poet, as the author understands 
him, is greater than Shakespeare the 
dramatist, the worldly-wise opportunist 
and successful producer of plays. 


Cart H. Graso 





The Tastemakers, by Russell Lynes. 
Harper & Brothers. 360 pp. $5.00. 

Since 1828, when “Old Hickory” Jack- 
son took the values of the American com- 
mon man with him to the president’s seat, 
taste has “become everybody’s business 
and not just the business of the cultured 
few.” Lynes’ book attempts to tell the 
story of this shift as it has been manifested 
in the various fads in art, architecture, 
furniture and other objects of taste. 


From the title one might expect an 
analysis of the leaders of taste, why and 
how they are able to set standards. But 
those designers and collectors selected by 
Lynes as representing the “ebb and flow” 
of taste are treated in an anecdotal rather 
than analytical manner. The Tastemakers 
does not intend to be a scholarly work. 
It would be acceptable as such, if the 
unsystematic, story-telling approach didn’t 
leave the reader with a rather superficial 
picture of American taste. 


In order to understand taste it is neces- 
sary to look beyond it, for taste is only a 
process of selection which is set in motion 
by many other conditions. The real taste- 
maker is a combination of the consumer, 
the producer, and their social milieu. 
Lynes states that his book is a “personal” 
history (personal, in this case, meaning 
history of consumer taste) of “democratic 
taste in America.” But the use of the 
term “personal” here is too confining and 
does not include his subsequent chapters, 
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for the narrative tends to emphasize the 
producers and products. 


On the other hand, “democratic” is too 
diffuse a concept to apply to the tastes of 
a country where there is such a diversity 
among the different groups. Therefore, in 
order to fulfill this expansive but some- 
what ambiguous aim, Lynes jumps from 
one group to another, usually pulling his 
bridges in after him. 

Choices of taste are very important 
indexes of what people are, or are trying 
to be. However, we have to know more 
than what has been chosen: We also have 
to understand what these choices mean 
to people, especially since they often in- 
dicate the social, economic or intellectual 
mobility which is an important aspect of 
the American scene. It is suggested that 
Lynes might have gotten behind the more 
obvious manifestations of taste if his ma- 
terial had been examined from the per- 
spective of motivations rather than from 
the perspective of taste. 


The book is divided into three sections. 
The first one deals with the era of the 
Public Taste, so named because the most 
impressive decoration was applied to such 
institutions as hotels, river boats, and 
railroad cars. It was at this time, in the 
early and middle 1800’s that mass produc- 
tion methods were just beginning to in- 
fluence American consumer behavior. 


The second section deals with the era 
of the Private Taste, which began in the 
late 1800’s as the industrialists amassed 
their large fortunes. These men built 
themselves great town houses and country 
estates in the images of the castles and 
chateaus of European aristocracy. At this 
point, Lynes gives a good picture of how 
a new elite class has had to borrow tra- 
ditions when it had none of its own. 


The last section is concerned with the 
era of the Corporate Taste, when single 
individuals and families, unable to man- 
age greatly expanded industries, began 
to be replaced by corporate management. 
There is a perceptive description of the 
role of the public relations men and in- 
dustrial designers within the big corpora- 
tion. By Lynes’ definition, these men are 
the tastemakers of today, acting as the 
conscience of the corporation and per- 
suader of the public. 


Throughout all three of these sections 
there are chapters describing individuals 
who decorate themselves and their small 
houses, but the connection between the 
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three large categories and this more pop- 
ular level of taste is only loosely indicated. 
Although Lynes realizes very well that 
there are many different standards of 
taste, his book is actually organized ac- 
cording to an older, more “exclusive” 
definition of taste. By this definition, taste 
is the set of standards which are held by 
an elite. This paradoxical relationship 
between the definition and organization 
of the subject matter tends to obscure the 
occasional insights that Lynes has in his 
story. 

“Taste in itself is nothing. It is only 
what taste leads to that makes any differ- 
ence in our lives.” If Lynes could have 
realized this very last idea in his book at 
the beginning, the result might have been 
much more valuable. Or perhaps this is 
what he learned only after finishing it. If 
so, we can look forward with high hopes 
to his next study. 

Ints LEzAK GANS 





My Mission to Spain, by Claude G. 
Bowers. Simon & Schuster. 437 pp. $6.00. 


This book, based largely on the author’s 
diary of the 1930’s, was really written 
fifteen years ago, when the New Deal 
was in the saddle and fascism was the 
dread menace. And the book has that 
agreeably anachronistic flavor. Unlike 
most politicians and many liberals, Mr. 
Bowers has not taken on the political 
coloration of the 1950’s. He has remained 
a devoted Jeffersonian democrat and does 
not hesitate to call a fascist by his right 
name or to impugn those who truckle to 
the present-day fascists out of fear of 
communism. 

Mr. Bowers, a prominent historian and 
editor, went to Spain as our Ambassador 
in 1933 and remained in that post until 
the defeat of the Loyalist government in 
1939. He loved the country and its people 
and he describes his travels and the men 
he came to know with the acuteness of 
the trained observer and the enthusiasm 
of the admirer. From the beginning he 
became aware of the struggle between 
the democrats and the reactionaries. He 
followed political events with increasing 
apprehension, and his evaluations and 
pen-pictures of the leaders on both sides 
are vivid and memorable. It became ap- 
parent to him that the fascist-minded gen- 
erals and men of wealth were conniving 
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with agents of Mussolini and Hitler and 
were ready to stop at nothing in their 
determination to rule Spain. When the 
democrats won the election in 1936 and 
took over the reins of government, the 
attack upon them became only a matter 
of time. 


Mr. Bowers declares that, despite the 
persistent propaganda to the contrary, the 
Loyalist government had not one com- 
munist or even a mild socialist among its 
top officials. 

There was not one who could be described as 
an extremist; not one who was not a republican 
or a democrat in the French and American sense. 
... This was the government actually in power, 
by will of the people, when the generals, in alli- 
ance with Hitler and Mussolini, precipitated the 
bloody, wasteful war on the pretext of wiping 
out a “communistic” or “red” government. This 
miserable pretext was to serve its purpose 
throughout the war with the gullibles and the 
Fascist-minded in the United States and England. 


Mr. Bowers presents fresh and valuable 
eye-witness accounts of incidents and 
events confirming the heroic struggle of 
the Spanish people, deprived of arms by 
confused and cowardly democratic govern- 
ments, against the latest terrible weapons 
and planes sent by Germany and Italy for 
experimental purposes. He makes clear 
why a government that was to be over- 
thrown in two or three weeks managed to 
fight back for nearly three years. Nor does 
he hesitate to condemn the catastrophic 
hypocrisy of “nonintervention,” which in 
effect blockaded the Loyalist government 
and enabled General Franco to obtain all 
the material he wanted from his fascist 
supporters. He states, with a wealth of 
documentation, that England and France 
served by their actions “to break the 
resistance of the defenders of European 
democracy”’—maintaining that the attack 
on the Loyalist government was actually 
the prelude to World War II. 

My Mission to Spain reminds the reader 
how far our society has traveled in the 
past two decades on the road to reaction 
and social reversal. In that sense it is a 
discouraging narrative—all the more be- 
cause of the effective writing. In a larger 
sense, however, it gives one faith in the 
ultimate resurgence of the people every- 
where. One needs only to read of the 
bravery and devotion of the Spanish 
peasants to the democratic ideal to feel 
convinced that such men cannot remain 
oppressed indefiinitely. 


CuarLEsS A. Mapison 
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AN ALMANAC OF 
LIBERTY 


by William O. Douglas 


The famous author (Beyond the 
High Himalayas and North From 
Malaya), Supreme Court Justice, 





and fighting liberal now interprets 
the significant, dramatic milestones 


in man’s never ending struggle for 





FABIAN BACHRACH personal freedom. Here are the men, 

the events and great decisions from 

1215 to 1954 that have defined our basic human rights and made 

them into law. A stirring reminder that Americans must keep 
fighting to defend and retain their personal liberty. 


“T have tried to imagine some class or group among the American people 
who can afford to do without this book, and I have not succeeded.” 
Epmonp Cann, New York Times, November 14, 1954 


“Justice Douglas does not hesitate to set down his own convictions, These, 
when put beside his printed opinions from the bench, add up to perhaps the 
most impressive philosophy of liberty to be proposed in our time.” 

RateH H. Gasriet, Saturday Review, November 6, 1954 


“, . . immensely informative, tersely written, sometimes debatable and 


often provocative, the ‘Almanac’ is at its best in stimulating the interest.” 
The Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., November 7, 1954 


“Justice Douglas . . . leaves the reader feeling better able to take on the 
present and the future with patience and purpose.” 
Chicago Sun-Times, November 14, 1954 


$5.50 at all bookstores . DOUBLEDAY 
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Willard’s of Washington, by Garnett 
Laidlaw Eskew. Coward-McCann. 240 pp. 
$4.00. 


The subtitle of this book is “The Epic of 
a Capitol Caravansary,” but it is much 
more than that. It is the story of the 
Willard family, and of many leading 
American personalities of the past century 
who were guests or lived at the Willard 
Hotel during their sojourn in the Nation’s 
Capitol, and it is also an interesting con- 
tribution to the history of Washington and 
the social whirl of this city. 


Not many hotels in our large cities have 
maintained their prestige for a century, 
most of them are torn down to make way 
for another structure and lose their iden- 
tity by the time they are half century 
old. Washington’s Willard Hotel is an 
exception, having maintained its identity 
for an entire century though not in the 
same structure but in the same spot. It 
prides itself in having been host to every 
President of the United States since 
Franklin K. Pierce, and especially in 
having been the temporary home of Pres- 
idents Pierce, Lincoln and Coolidge. 


In a way, this book is an anecdotal 
pageant of Washington through the past 
century. With the exception of the White 
House and Congress, it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that more history has 
been made within its walls than in any 
other building in Washington. Carl Sand- 
burg once described it as the “conversa- 
tion capitol” of this country. Through its 
elegant lobbies and elaborate parlors have 
strolled many of this country’s great and 
near-great. 

The first Japanese delegation to the 
United States, in 1859, stayed at the 
Willard. Julia Ward Howe composed “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” while she 
was staying there as a guest in 1861. 
President Grant had a special “cozy cor- 
ner” reserved for him in the lobby, and it 
was here, near the fancy cigar-counter, 
that Vice-President Thomas E. Marshall 
made that epic statement during World 
War I that “what this country needs is a 
good five-cent cigar.” 


These and many other little stories 
make the book pleasant reading and en- 
tertaining. Although a bit on the gossipy 
side, it presents a vivid, almost nostalgic, 
picture of a simple life and more peaceful 
days when a President of the United 
States would walk over from the White 
House to invite a guest at the Willard for 
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tea at the White House without Secret 
Service men following him all over the 
place. Such an invitation was extended 
in person by President Millard Fillmore 
to Jenny Lind when she stopped off in 
Washington during a concert tour in 1851. 

Shortly after the turn of the century 
the old Willard was torn down and a new 
Willard replaced it. This is the present 
12-story structure, which has since been 
modernized several times and is today 
still one of the finest hotels in the Nation’s 
Capitol. In 1946, after about a century of 
ownership, the Willard family sold the 
hotel for five million dollars to a group 
headed by Maxwell Abbell, noted Chicago 
lawyer and philanthropist. He has since 
put in more money to improve and mo- 
dernize it, and aims to carry on its tra- 
dition as a leading hostelry in Washington. 


Murray FRANK 





The Jewish Community in Rochester, 
by Stuart E. Rosenberg. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. xv + 325 pp. $4.50. 

This is a welcome addition to the series 
of communal histories of Jews in various 
cities in the United States, more welcome 
because of its publication during the Ter- 
centenary year. Though we are very eager 
to have these comprehensive general his- 
tories, we will have to wait until after a 
thorough investigation of our past on a 
communal level. 


From this point of view, The Jewish 
Community in Rochester constitutes an 
important step forward in the direction 
of a clear picture of the Jewish past in 
this country. The book skillfully avoids 
being a chronicle, and is, instead, a true 
historical work with a successful explana- 
tion of Jewish communal events on the 
background of social conditions in the 
community at large. Be it also noted that 
the author shows considerable under- 
standing of the soul and the desires of 
the immigrants from Eastern Europe and 
does not reject folkloristic material as a 
source for historical conclusions. This 
book is also one of the few histories of 
Jewish communities in which a special 
chapter is devoted to the “Rise and 
Growth of Zionism.” 

The results of the excellent methods 
employed by the author are important. 
It seems to me that, based on Jewish 
communal experiences in Rochester, we 
will have to revise the accepted “fact” 
that the Eastern European Jews began to 
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be of any significance in this country only 
after 1881. Also, we might consider adapt- 
ing older ways of charitable fund raising 
to the current scene, especially since Jew- 
ish communal fund raising in America is 
undergoing a sharp crisis and a continued 
decline. 

It is difficult to find fault in this fine 
book. Perhaps the description of how con- 
gregations came into being, dissolved, re- 
united, and changed names and spellings 
is too confusing to the average reader. 
However, this is a problem which faces all 
American-Jewish communal historiogra- 
phy and cannot be easily solved. One is 
also somewhat disturbed by the fact that 
the author includes the description of the 
participation of Jews in political life in a 
chapter devoted to their economic activ- 
ities (p. 130), and that he calls the Ladino 
spoken by Sephardic Jews a “jargon.” All 
these are only minor faults which are of 
little consequence against the fact that we 
have here a beautifully written, scholarly, 
and solid history of the Jews in one of 
the important, middle-sized Jewish com- 
munities in the United States. 


Moses A. SHULVASS 





A Kid for Two Farthings, by Wolf 
Mankowitz. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
120 pp. $2.50. 


Contemporary Anglo-Jewish literature, 
vis-a-vis Jewish-American literature, has 
the same virtues and faults that contem- 
porary English literature, has vis-d-vis 
American literature. It is much more 
neatly put together, on the whole, than 
is our own, especially in the imaginative 
realm; it can boast better literary man- 
ners; and there is a wider poetic streak 
in it. On the other hand, it seems to 
vanish from the mind of the reader more 
quickly, for it appears to be somewhat 
removed from the world—its anxieties 
and pains and both physical and moral 
filth. It wasn’t always thus, as the mere 
mention of the name of Israel Zangwill 
clearly proves; but it has been that way 
for about two decades—and especially so 
in the Anglo-Jewish short stories and 
novellas. Jewish-American writings in the 
same forms and even in the novel form, 
while they may have lacked the Anglo- 
Jewish literary graces, have seethed with 
life and spilled over with living characters. 

Mr. Mankowitz’s new “novel”—it is 
really a collection of short tales held to- 
gether by the thin thread of a thin narra- 
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tive—appears to present more proof of the 
above observation. There are a half dozen 
characters in it: Joe, the six-year-old son 
of a struggling London Jew who has gone 
to Africa to seek his fortune; Joe’s mother; 
Joe’s friend, Mr. Kandinsky the trouser- 
maker, who yearns for a machine that 
will make his work easier; Mr. Kandin- 
sky’s helper, the wrestler Shmule, who 
has two troubles: his fiancee Sonia who 
wants a “proper” engagement ring that he 
can’t afford, and the mighty Python whom 
he wants to defeat on the mat; and a “uni- 
corn,” who, alas, is more closely related 
to the kid species than to the unicorn 
family of legend. Joe waits for his uni- 
corn to work a miracle—he is particularly 
eager for the unicorn somehow to get him 
and his mother and father together. But 
the unicorn is not well and soon departs 
this world—however, before going he 
manages to leave Joe a sovereign. 


A combination of fantasy and morality 
play—and a soupcon of realism. It makes 
easy reading, for Mr. Mankowitz is facile 
with the English language and he has a 
good ear for boyish conversation. The 
trouble is that the book says very little, 
not one of the characters makes much 
sense—not even the stock tailor-philoso- 
pher, and the “moral” of the tale (that one 
must be satisfied with one’s lot, if that 
indeed is the moral) doesn’t seem to be 
worth all this literary quetching. And yet 
the book does have a flavor, the flavor 
of good light dinner conversation. 


CHARLES ANGOFF 





Germany’s Moral Debt—The German- 
Israel Agreement, by Kurt R. Grossmann. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 
vi + 71 pp. $2.00. 

This is an important monograph by an 
experienced writer and author, adept in 
sociological studies. It deals with a con- 
troversial subject that has ceased being 
controversial. It is not so long ago that 
Jewish public opinion was sharply divided 
on the question of German reparations, 
which threatened for a time to become a 
fracticidal war of words. The hurricane 
subsided, thanks to the consummate skill 
of the captain who rode out the storm 
and brought the ship safely through the 
squalls of controversy. Grossmann pays 
tribute to Dr. Nahum Goldmann’s cease- 
less effort and courage in the teeth of 
mounting opposition. 

However, the book is less concerned 
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with tributes and more with the tribute— 
the moral and material aspect of German 
restitution payment for Jewish material 
losses during the Hitler regime. On the 
moral side, one may allow oneself to be 
equivocal. Germany can never repay the 
loss of six million Jews, nor was the Lux- 
embourg Agreement which settled the sum 
total and modalities of German restitution 
and indemnification of Jewish claims in- 
tended ever to be either a white-wash or 
an expiation for the unspeakable crimes 
committed against the Jewish people. All 
the same, those who fanfare the Luxem- 
bourg Agreement as an unparalleled moral 
victory are looking on the wrong side of 
the ledger. The moral victory was Ger- 
many’s and Germany’s alone. The Ger- 
mans bought respectability, and whatever 
interpretation we may choose to adopt, 
also a measure of a moral reprieve and the 
“forget and forgive” variety of balm for a 
sorely lacerated conscience. 


In relating the story that led to the 
Agreement, Grossmann neither indulges 
in sanguine expectations nor in abject ex- 
coriations. Speaking of the total claims un- 
der the Luxembourg Agreement, amount- 
ing to some $2,143,000,000, Grossmann 
rightly says: “The Nazis had persecuted 
and carried out the organized murder of 
one-third of the world’s Jewish popula- 
tion. They had seized or destroyed Jewish 
property of an estimated value, in Ger- 
many alone, of seven to ten billion marks. 

. Jewish property in the countries 
which the Germans occupied or controlled 
through their satellites was seized, looted, 
or expropriated. The minimum estimate 
of such property ran as high as eight 
billion dollars.” This is probably an actual 
underestimate of the Jewish material 
losses, but it shows how far below par 
is the German offer of $822,000,000 in 
“global payment,” in goods stretched over 
a 12-14 year period. 

Whatever the future has in store re- 
garding the implementation of the agree- 
ment, one accomplishment has to be added 
to whatever material benefits may accrue 
to Israel and the other Jewries. For 
around the pivot of German restitution 
claims, a new vehicle of Jewish unity was 
forged, the “Conference on Jewish Claims 
Against Germany,” composed of all im- 
portant Jewish organizations. This is one 
of the few examples of Jewish cooperation 
in the Diaspora on a global scale, and the 
first in recent history. Its importance lies 
not only in the present but more as a 
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welcome augury for the future, the pat- 
tern of which is unfolding in our time. 
Grossmann is right in laying stress on 
this point. It is also one more link of the 
Diaspora with Israel and Israeli interests. 

Grossmann’s little book has caught the 
new trend in midstream, and given it 
expression and color. For whatever one 
may think of the Agreement itself, signed 
at Luxembourg on September 10, 1952, it 
has become part of the Jewish community. 


The book is well conceived, well-written 
and timely. Tracing the story of negotia- 
tions from their early beginnings through 
the various stages of crises and retreats, 
the German and Arab opposition, and 
including the silent protest of the very 
stage of ratification by the Bundestag, 
makes fascinating reading. A special sec- 
tion of “appendices” in the book contains 
valuable documentation and exchange of 
letters, from Goldmann’s letter to Aden- 
auer on December 6, 1951, inaugurating 
direct negotiations by the Conference on 
Jewish Claims Against Germany, to the 
full text of the Agreement and “Statistics 
Concerning the Execution of the German- 
Israel Agreement.” Grossmann has ren- 
dered a significant service to historical 
research as well as to the community at 
large with his valuable contribution. He 
has done it well and objectively. 


JOSEPH TENENBAUM 





Catholicism in America, by Editors of 
the Commonweal. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
vii + 242 pp. $3.75. 


In recent years, many non-Catholics 
have become increasingly apprehensive 
about the allegedly aggressive designs of 
the Catholic Church in America. For those 
who feel this way the present volume is 
a disappointment because of its defensive 
design and apologetic tone. This may be 
due in part to the fact that Commonweal 
stands for a liberal type of Catholicism 
which finds itself between the fires of lay 
liberalism on the one hand and a more 
rigorously defined Catholicism on the 
other. Be this as it may, the non-Catholic 
will not find in the book a clear exposition 
of the dogmas and opinions of the Church 
vis-a-vis the social realities of our time 
or a discussion of the place, or places, in 
which American Catholics find themselves 
within the social structure of American 
society. Rather there is an intellectual but 
unenthusiastic acceptance of the dogmatic 
basis of the Church’s policies and an ex- 
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cuse-me-please attitude toward the liberal 
world. This is the reverse side of the 
incessant fight against parochialism and 
reaction within the Catholic fold that the 
editors and contributors of Commonweal 
are waging. 

With the foregoing in mind, it is quite 
rewarding to follow the running contro- 
versy on Catholics in politics, interna- 
tional relations, social reform, education, 
science, literature, the arts, the movies 
and so forth. Throughout, a plea is made 
for Catholics to get out of their self- 
imposed ghetto and to participate respon- 
sibly and without a chip on their shoulders 
in the nation’s life. There is no doubt that 
greater Catholic participation in these 
general affairs would be beneficial, but 
it seems as obvious that one cannot simply 
preach out of existence the feeling of 
inferiority which some Catholics have. 
This feeling is imbedded in the fact that, 
by and large, American Catholics are the 
descendants of working-class immigrants 
of divers ethnic backgrounds. It takes 
time to create something approaching a 
common intellectual climate out of these 
broken cultural fragments. 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s and Will Herberg’s 
contributions, (“A Protestant looks at 
Catholics” and “A Jew looks at Catho- 
lics”) will arouse particular interest, es- 
pecially in connection with the opening 
article by William P. Clancy on “Catholi- 
cism in America.” It appears that these 
three authors are in substantial agreement 
concerning some of the weaknesses of 
present-day American Catholicism: the 
contrasting narrowness of its ethical prin- 
ciples in the field of spiritual and artistic 
expression; and the uncertainty as to 
whether the Church’s democratic profes- 
sions would stand up in case Catholics 
were to achieve a greater measure of 
power. It is emphasized, however, that 
these are not criticisms of Catholic teach- 
ing, but of attitudes and practices which 
might be subject to change. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 





God or Caesar? The Writing of Fiction 
for Beginners, by Vardis Fisher. Caxton 
Printers. 266 pp. $5.00. 


It is rather ironic that Vardis Fisher, 
one of America’s least commercially suc- 
cessful major novelists, should break off 
one of his creative projects to write a 
book which purports to show the writing 
ropes to would-be writers. Mr. Fisher has 
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produced more than twenty books, many 
of which have sold poorly, yet he offers 
in his new volume a section on how to 
write “for Caesar,” lists the journals and 
markets, draws up a good author’s con- 
tract, and answers questions young writers 
want the answers to. He often makes 
good sense, too. 


But this is not what is so remarkable 
about God or Caesar. As a guide to suc- 
cessful commercial writing, I’m afraid the 
reader would do better to subscribe to the 
Writer’s Digest, The Writer or Author and 
Journalist. On the other hand, if one wants 
to meet up with one of the truly provoca- 
tive minds in America and with one of the 
best novelists we have, this is a very 
good book with which to commence that 
acquaintance. 


For Mr. Fisher ranges far afield. He 
discusses not only the bread-and-butter 
aspects of writing, but reveals that his is 
one of the most erudite backgrounds pos- 
sessed by American novelists. It is signifi- 
cant, I think, that Mr. Fisher, a profound 
novelist, in listing more than one hundred 
“books to read,” mentions not a single 
novel. The books on his list are scholarly, 
influential, great books, including Salo 
Baron’s A Social and Religious History of 
the Jews; George F. Moore’s Judaism in 
the First Centuries, and Joshua Trachten- 
berg’s Jewish Magic and Superstition. 


The reader of God or Caesar will learn 
why Vardis Fisher, in his “Testament of 
Man” series, has devoted two (with more 
to come) novels to crucial events in Jew- 
ish history. His The Valley of Vision and 
The Island of the Innocent are among the 
most readable, eloquent, provocative and 
imaginative historical novels dealing with 
Jewish personalities and characters that 
have been written in our time. The Valley 
of Vision is a re-creation of the time of 
King Solomon; The Island of the Innocent 
is concerned with the clash between Hel- 
lenism and Judaism and is laid during the 
Maccabean era. Orthodox Jews and, for 
that matter, sensitive rabbis, may carp at 
Mr. Fisher’s interpretations. Only the bold 
among them will attempt to argue with 
him on a scholarly level. In God or Caesar 
one understands where that immense eru- 
dition comes from. Mr. Fisher seems to 
have read not only the best of the contem- 
porary novelists (and what he does to 
Hemingway, especially when he parodies 
him, is priceless) , but thousands of maga- 
zine articles and even advertisements in 
the slick magazines. 
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He discusses with casual competence 
the origin of the shofar, the importance 
of “the Word” to the Hebrews, the Jewish 
concept of personal immortality—and re- 
veals that he is not only familiar with the 
Jewish scholars, but with countless others 
as well. 


So many “historical” novels of Jewish 
interest have been published during the 
past decade that are third-rate, that one 
wonders what it takes to produce the 
“Jewish” books of Vardis Fisher. Now 
we know. It takes great learning, the 
craftsmanship of the polished novelist, the 
“world view,” and the knowledge that 
events in Jewish history have been of 
enormous significance to the rest of the 
Western world. Reading God or Caesar 
is a humbling experience; perhaps that is 
the best kind of book for beginners to read. 


Haroitp U. RIsALow 





The Seven Men of Spandau, by Jack 
Fishman. Rinehart & Co. 276 pp. $3.50. 

With the recent release of Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath from a German jail, 
attention was once again, if briefly, fo- 
cused upon those Nazi leaders sentenced 
by the Nuremberg Tribunal for their 
crimes against humanity. Seven drew 
penal terms, and with the opening of the 
gates for von Neurath, “Protector of 
Bohemia and Moravia,” six remain in 
Spandau prison. 


Those left behind and the titles they 
carried in the Hitler regime are: Grand 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, Deputy Fuehrer 
Rudolf Hess, Hitler Youth Leader Baldur 
von Schirach, Reichsbank Minister Wal- 
thur Funk, Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, 
and Minister of War Production Albert 
Speer. 

The book is the story of these men in 
Spandau, their political backgrounds, their 
prison activities, and their wives. It was 
written by the News Editor and Deputy 
Editor of the London Sunday Empire 
News. The account was inspired by an 
incident at Spandau, when a detachment 
of British National Service conscripts, 
soldiers who were probably not yet in 
their teens during most of the war, arrived 
for guard duty. When their commanding 
officer asked the group if they knew whom 
they were guarding, none replied. The 
officer wrote the names of the seven in- 
mates on a blackboard, pointed to the 
first, Hess, and asked if anyone knew 
“who this man is?” Silence. Finally one 
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of the soldiers spoke up. “A black mar- 
keteer, sir?” 

It was to awaken again the memory 
and conscience of his countrymen, our 
own, and others that Fishman set out to 
penetrate the security screen thrown 
around this most guarded of all prisons 
by the Four Powers. Such an assignment 
would have thrown lesser men, but Fish- 
man says: “My newspaper training has 
taught me that the prison isn’t built that 
hasn’t a secret way in to making contacts 
with the prisoners. Spandau eventually 
proved to be no different; the greatest 
part of my story came from inside Span- 
dau itself—exactly how must remain my 
secret.” 


Sixteen pages of photos, some from “in- 
side Spandau,” are included in the book, 
and complement the vivid accounts of 
prison life for the seven high Nazis. There 
is also a chapter on the wives of the men 
of Spandau, none of whom appear to be 
particularly starving and some of whom 
are well off. With the exception of von 
Schirach’s wife, who divorced him, the 
others await the release of their men. 
(The wife and daughter of the feeble and 
almost blind von Neurath now have him 
home with them at the family estate in 
Wurttemberg). A few are willing to admit 
that their husbands were wrong and had 
a little of what was coming to them, but 
they are hopeful that mercy and gentle 
hearts will unlock the gates and send 
their menfolk back to proper heart and 
hearth. 


We see the prisoners in their cells, learn 
what they eat, what they read, the kind 
of letters they write, the things that ir- 
ritate them, the kind of tantrums Hess 
throws, the feud between the admirals, 
etc. There is an attempt to psychoanalyze 
each man, but the effort is amateurish, 
and smacks more of journalistic “color” 
than scientific analysis. 


The book may very well leave one feel- 
ing cheated. There are no “sensational” 
disclosures. No new and vital information 
is offered. Far deeper books on similar 
subjects line the shelves of almost every 
library. 

For those who do not follow “news from 
Germany,” the disclosure that a feverish 
body of Nazis awaits the release of 
Doenitz, who claims “a right inherited 
from Hitler’s will” to take over leadership 
of Germany, may be striking and shock- 
ing. Doenitz will be out in a few years, 
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and his release may crystallize the activ- 
ities of his Nazi cohorts and force a de- 
cision on the part of the Four Powers. 

At this stage, it is likely that the 
Doenitz-led Nazis will be used as a pawn 
in the cold war and will, in turn, seek to 
use certain of the powers as implements 
for their own machinations. What is most 
disturbing is not that Doenitz will be out 
to lead the Nazis, but that the Nazis 
should be permitted to operate so openly 
—and arrogantly—now. 


RALPH FRIEDMAN 





Stephania, by Ilona Karmel. Houghton 
Mifflin. 375 pp. $3.75. 


This novel of a year in the lives of 
three hospital patients has the virtue of 
honesty, of what might be called the giv- 
ing of full measure. Miss Karmel, in her 
first novel, devotes special attention to 
plausibility of character and richness of 
detail. When we put down Stephania, we 
certainly know precisely what animates 
two of the three principal characters— 
Stephania, who is an angry, hurt, resent- 
ful product of the Warsaw Ghetto, and 
the self-deceiving old maid Fréken Nils- 
son. If the third patient, a sixteen-year- 
old paralytic, is a little dimmer, that is 
the defect of her quality, a character that 
is not yet fully formed. 


All three are instructed by the mixed 
portion of their fate. All learn from their 
little defeats and victories, from their con- 
flicts with their ailments, and their illu- 
sions. Not one is cured, but only Stephania 
leaves no better physically than when she 
came. Fréken Nilsson loses a leg below 
the knee, acquires a husband who himself 
has two amputations, and thereby indi- 
cates her liberation from some of her own 
confusions about herself and her past life. 
Young Thura is little more than a recept- 
acle for events, the eternal peacemaker, 
the eternal witness. Stephania acquires 
patience and charity as she waits, gradu- 
ally losing her hostility toward her hapless 
companions in misery. Fréken Nilsson is, 
in a sense, brought down to reality, but 
Stephania is brought up to it, to an appre- 
ciation of human society, to the loss of 
that hard outer shell she formed during 
the Nazi occupation of Poland. 

The action of the novel is contained 
within the ready-to-hand mold of the hos- 
pital room and the calendar year. What 
it lacks is a governing pattern, a direction 
in time and in character that might pull 
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it clear of its container—a pattern that 
might allow for that moment of revolt, 
even of anarchy, when individuals do not 
live up to the expectations they create, 
when the characterizations show that they 
can be solid without being always pre- 
dictable. Perhaps this is only another way 
of saying that, with one partial exception, 
the characters are lacking in self-aware- 
ness. But Miss Karmel has set her own 
limitations. To say that the novel’s situ- 
ations are often lacking in fullness of 
intention and significance is only to say 
that her characters are what they are. 


Henry Popkin 




















BLESSED IS THE LAND 
By LOUIS ZARA 


A sample of the excited critical 
acclaim for Louis Zara’s triumphant 
Tercentenary novel of the first Jewish 
settlers in New Amsterdam. 














“One of the great historical novels of our time!” 
—Boston Herald 
* * 

“We hasten to acclaim Blessed Is The Land. 
With consummate skill, Zara recalls to life these 
lusty adventurers who lived three centuries ago, 
men and women whose sorrows are universal 
and whose joys are contagious.” 

—Chicago Tribune 
* « 

“Highly recommended as an historical novel 

of permanence.” 


—Library Journal 
e * 


BLESSED IS THE LAND 


By LOUIS ZARA 
$3.95 at all bookstores 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 


New YORK 
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The Golden Door. The story of our 
immigration policy, by John Campbell 
Bruce. Random House. 244 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Bruce’s book is a case study of the 
immediately known effects of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act. Passed to streamline, 
change and consolidate all immigration 
laws in the United States since 1917, the 
new act, instead, left on the books the 
major inequities of previous laws and 
added new repressions and discrimina- 
tions. So confusing is the 120 page McCar- 
ran-Walter Act in language and in defi- 
nition that both lawyers and veteran 
immigration authorities have, according 
to the author, admitted utter helplessness 
in trying to interpret its meaning. 

The Truman Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, appointed imme- 
diately after the passage of this act, spent 
months sampling informed public opinion 
and reaction to the Act of more than 600 
persons and organizations, in 30 sessions, 
only to come up with a sharp condemna- 
tion of the new law. The golden door to 
the dreamland of an immigrant is shut 
tight because of the new McCarran-Walter 
Act—The Public Law 414. 


It is not easy reading following Mr. 
Bruce’s relentless and documented charges 
of the misdeeds already known which 
came in the wake of this law. Repeatedly 
there is the accusation that the act is 
discriminatory because of quota allotments 
based on national origin. So unfair is that 
provision that mere consideration of an 
immigrant’s attempt for a visa to the 
United States, from several countries, 
would now take from twenty to fifty 
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years. The prospective immigrant has yet 
to engage in another formidable struggle; 
it’s the contact with the U. S. officials 
abroad whose recommendation about the 
fitness and status of the candidate is final 
and usually supreme. Appeals from their 
decisions are costly, cumbersome, and a 
process that would take months and per- 
haps years to reverse. Mr. Bruce persists 
in calling these officials “consular under- 
lings.” 

The author’s selection of cases that best 
illustrate the shocking application of the 
mechanics of the Public Law 414 makes 
for ghastly reading. The World War II 
smashed at family ties, uprooted hundreds 
of thousands of families from Roumania 
to Hong Kong; it brought in its wake 
multitudes of displaced persons, refugees 
from the terror of totalitarian lands. In 
the author’s meticulous telling, mothers 
in the United States are deprived of an 
opportunity to be united with their chil- 
dren, and heads of families frequently 
veterans of our wars, cannot enter here 
because of the working of the Act. Those 
already citizens are made deportable for 
offenses committed decades ago; a second 
class citizenship is a matter of fact. And 
much more emerges in this book, the 
publication of which is a solid public 
service. Above all there is the charge that 
our State Department harbors racist views 
and that Jews are discriminated against 
as potential citizens. The Golden Door 
makes it brutally convincing that the 
McCarran-Walter Act is morally and 
legally insufferable and needs to be 
rewritten. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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